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: STORIES OF COLLEGE LIFE 
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$75.00 in a bicycle and get the value of your 
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Exhauston 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


A wonderful remedy, of the highest value in mental and 
nervous exhaustion. 

Overworked men and women, the nervous, weak, and 
debilitated, will find in the Acid Phosphate a most agree- 
able, grateful, and harmless stimulant, giving renewed 
strength and vigor to the entire system. 

Dr. EDWIN F. VOSE, Portland, Me., says: 


**T have used it in my own case when suffering from nervous exhaus- 
tion, with gratifying results. I have prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed to do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet sent free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, = Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations 
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EARLY COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS. 


The season ot college commencements is 
upon us. It is a delightful season to contem- 
plate, bringing up, as it does, vividly in the 
memory of every graduate innumerable scenes 
of pleasant college days. Many changes have 
taken place in the methods of conducting 
these graduating exercises with advancing 
years. The old-time characteristics which 
gave the day almost the appearance of a holi- 
day are gradually fading away. In the early 
days everybody in a college town went to the 
commencement. It was one of the events 
that no respectable citizen thought of miss- 
ing. Judging from the accounts of the 
throngs that filled the college hall, one is 
naturally led to believe that some peculiar 
charm lay in the Greek, Latin, and English 
orations. Perhaps this charm, however, may 
have been in the young men themselves ; but, 
however this may be, it should be remembered 
that amusements did not come so frequently 
then as now, and a college commencement 
furnished attractions which have since become 
dimmed in the glamour of more active festivi- 
ties. 

The growth of the college into the wider 
field of the university has also introduced its 
changes. It is not many years ago that the 
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graduates of Columbia were wont to deliver 
masterly efforts in the dead-languages, excit- 
ing the wonder of their hearers by the easy 
flow of words, and evoking their heartfelt 
thanks when the laudatory attempt was fin- 
ished. This practice ceased at Columbia in 
1889, and since that time all the different de- 
partments meet together in one commence- 
ment, and student oratory is a thing of the 
past. 

It is interesting as well as instructive to look 
back upon some of the early commencements 
in our country. There was a certain dignity 
and solemnity about them which seemed to 
stamp their importance upon the graduate, 
making him realize that the occasion meant 
more than simply the finishing touch of his 
college career. There were the time-honored 
Greek and Latin orations supplemented by a 
considerable number in the English language, 
processions of students and Faculty in aca- 
demic gowns, besides many other interesting 
features. It is a pleasure, moreover, to no- 
tice that after the degrees were conferred, 
there was a happy relaxation from the former 
solemnity, when trustees and Faculty often 
dined with the young alumni, closing the day 
in an enjoyable, if not hilariously festive 
manner, 

Princeton was far from being the grand 
university she is to-day, when, on November 
9th, 1748, the first commencement was held 
in Newark, N. J., and degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts were conferred upon six graduates. 
The occasion is particularly noteworthy be- 
cause the Rev. Aaron Burr, father of the 
Aaron Burr better known to American his- 
tory, was elected President of the college on 
that day. He was the second to occupy the 
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position, the first President, Rev. Jonathan 
Dickinson, having died five months after the 
opening of the college. It is interesting to 
take a glimpse of student life one hundred 
and fifty years ago, and in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette of December 13th, 1748, a copy of 
which is in the Lenox Library, we find a very 
accurate description of this first Princeton 
commencement. Regarding the election of 
the new President, the Pennsylvania Gazette 
says : 

**On Wednesday was held at Newark the 
first Commencement of the College of New 
Jersey, at which was present his Excellency, 
Jonathan Belcher, Esq., Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the said province and 
President of the Trustees, and sixteen gentle- 
men, being other Trustees named in the royal 
charter ; who, after they had all taken and 
subscribed the oaths to the government and 
made and signed the declarations which are 
appointed by divers statutes of Great Britain, 
and had taken the particular oath for the 
faithful performance of their trust, all which 
were required by the said charter, they pro- 
ceeded to the election of a President of the 
said college ; whereupon the Rev. Mr. Aaron 
Burr was unanimously chosen. Which being 
done, his Excellency was preceded from his 
lodgings at the President’s house, first by the 
candidates walking in couples uncovered ; 
next, followed by Trustees, two by two, being 
covered, and, last of all, his Excellency the 
Governor, with the President at his left hand. 

** At the door of the place appointed for 
the publick acts, the procession (amidst a great 
number of spectators there gathered) was in- 
verted, the candidates parting to the right and 
left hand, and the Trustees in like manner. 
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His Excellency first entered with the Presi- 
dent, the Trustees next followed in the order 
in which they were ranged in the charter, 
and last of all the candidates. Upon the bell 
ceasing and the assembly being composed, 
the President began the publick acts by sol- 
emn prayer to God in the English tongue, for 
a blessing upon the publick transactions. of 
the day ; upon his Majesty, King George the 
Second, and the royal family ; upon the Brit- 
ish nation and dominion ; upon the Govern- 
or and Government of New Jersey ; upon all 
seminaries of true religion and good litera- 
ture, and particularly upon the infant College 
of New Jersey.”’ 

The foregoing exercises occurred in the 
morning, and there was then an intermission 
until afternoon, when President Burr opened 
the regular graduating exercises, we are told, 
‘* by an elegant oration in the Latin tongue, 
delivered memoriter, modestly declaring his 
unworthiness of and unfitness for so weighty 
a trust as had been reposed in him ; apologiz- 
ing for the defects that would unavoidably 
appear in his part of the present service, and 
displaying the manifold advantages of the 
liberal arts and sciences in exalting and dig- 
nifying human nature.’’ After this address, 
which occupied three quarters of an hour, the 
six candidates debated in Latin upon six ques- 
tions of philosophy and theology, and having 
acquitted themselves with favor to the Trus- 
tees, the degree of Bachelor of Arts was con- 
ferred upon them. Then an important cere- 
mony occurred, the granting of the Master of 
Arts degree to Governor Belcher, the first 
Master’s degree to be given by Princeton 
College. The corporation seal of the college 
was agreed upon during the same day in the 
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President's house, and everything passed off 
in a most satisfactory manner. The news- 
paper account, in closing, says: ‘‘ Thus the 
first appearance of a college in New Jersey, 
having given universal satisfaction, even the 
unlearned being pleased with the external 
solemnity and decorum which they saw, ’tis 
hoped that this infant college will meet with 
due encouragement from all publick-spirited, 
generous minds, and that the lovers of man- 
kind will wish its prosperity and contribute to 
its support.”? And in the Princeton of the 
present day are seen unmistakable proofs that 
the prayers and wishes of one hundred and 
fifty years ago have been amply fulfilled. 

The early commencements of Columbia 
University, known as King’s College previous 
to the Revolution, are full of interesting inci- 
dents, while among the graduates one notices 
from time to time names which afterward 
figured prominently in the history of our 
country. The outbreak of the Revolution 
was disastrous to the college from an educa- 
tional standpoint, and for several years it was 
closed, the old building being used by the 
British as a military hospital during their oc- 
cupation of the city. One of the last com- 
mencements before the war was in 1773, and 
this event is rendered important because among 
the graduates were Frederick Philipse and Bev- 
erly Robinson. The former was the last lord 
of the extensive Philipse manor, and was a 
grandson of the first Frederick Philipse, who 
acquired his vast property in Westchester 
County and built the fine old manor house 
now used as the town hall of Yonkers. This 
last Frederick Philipse was not permitted to 
enjoy his princely estate many years after 
graduating, for early in the Revolution he 
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was accused of sympathizing with the Tories, 
and this led to his prompt. banishment and 
confiscation of his lands. The British Gov- 
ernment, after the war, granted him an in- 
demnity of $300,000. From our knowledge 
of him, he was fond of gayety and display 
while a young man, He lived in a style rival- 
ing that of the English nobility, while his 
wife was famous for miles around by the skil- 
ful manner in which she handled her team of 
four black horses. 

The name of Beverly Robinson recalls the 
treason of Arnold and the capture of André, 
It was the father of the young man who was 
graduated in 1773, in whose house many of 
the meetings were held between Arnold and 
the unfortunate British officer. Beverly Rob- 
inson, Senior, was an ardent loyalist, and at 
the outbreak of the Revolution he raised the 
Loyal American Regiment in New York City, 
becoming its colonel and his son lieutenant- 
colonel. When the city was evacuated, both 
the Robinsons, following the example of 
many other loyalists, retired to Nova Scotia. 
In connection with these two names it may 
be interesting to mention that the elder Rob- 
inson married a sister of the Frederick Philipse 
who was his son’s classmate. The commence- 
ment exercises in which these young men took 
an active part are described very entertainingly 
in Rivington’s Vew York Gazetteer of May 
20th, 1778 : 

‘*Tnesday, May 18th, being the day ap- 
pointed for the annual commencement of the 
graduates of King’s College, in this city, a 
very numerous and splendid audience assem- 
bled at Trinity Church. After prayers and a 
Latin speech by the President, an elegant 
salutatory oration was delivered with great 
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propriety of pronunciation and gracefulness 
of action by Mr. Frederic Philipse. The 
audience was then entertained with a dis- 
course on the happiness of a connubial life by 
Mr. Beverly Robinson, whose just observa- 
tions on this subject did him much honor. 
The kind and measure of diversions which 
may be with innocence enjoyed were stated 
in a very accurate and agreeable manner by 
Mr. Shreve, in an elegant oration which he 
delivered with much propriety. An enter- 
taining discourse on the pleasures of refined 
conversation was then pronounced by Mr. 
Bogert. Mr. Nathaniel Philipse next deliv- 
ered an accurate and animated Latin oration 
on the fatal effects of licentiousness. Mr. 
Lush then entertained the audience with an 
elegant discourse on taste, which was received 
with much applause. Then follow the names 
of the graduates, and after the degrees were 
conferred came the valedictory on ambition, 
by Mr. James Creighton. In closing, Mr. 
Rivington’s paper adds: ‘‘ In short, it could 
not but have been delightful to every lover 
of his country to see the fair signs of future 
excellence which were given by the young 
gentlemen in general on this occasion.”’ 

The President of King’s College in 1773 
was the Rev. Myles Cooper, but in less than 
two years he found it convenient to leave the 
city in a somewhat hurried manner, rendered 
necessary to escape the application of a coat 
of tar and feathers, which a mob of angry 
citizens were anxious to give him as a punish- 
ment for his Tory utterances. On that occa- 
sion Alexander Hamilton, who had entered 
the college in 1774, brought himself promi- 
nently before the people by his earnest ad- 
dress upon law and order, which was so dis- 
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tasteful to many in his audience that he him- 
self did not wholly escape the deluge of flying 
brickbats. The reverend President of the 
college spent the night walking up and down 
the banks of the Hudson River, and the next 
day found a more comfortable asylum on a 
British gunboat, which eventually carried 
him to England, where he chose ever after to 
remain. 

The year 1789 was an important one, not 
only for New York City, but for the entire 
country. This city, as the capital of the 
new republic, was the home of the President 
and other public officials. The grand cele- 
brations in honor of Washington’s inaugura- 
tion had hardly finished when Columbia held 
its commencement, on May 6th, in St. Paul’s 
Chapel. This day should be remembered as 
one of the most celebrated in the history of 
Columbia, for the graduates had the honor of 
receiving their diplomas in the presence of 
the beloved Washington himself. It is rea- 
sonable to assume that the President employed 
the occasion to set an example of economy 
and patriotism to the young men by wearing 
his suit of American homespun, which had 
been made especially for him to wear on his 
inaugural day. Zhe Gazette of the United 
States of May 9th makes this reference to the 
event: ‘‘ The President, his Excellency the 
Vice-President, the Senate, and House of 
Representatives of the United States, the 
Governor and principal officers of this Repub- 
lic honored by their presence this highly use- 
ful and important literary institution. The 
late public Commencement in this city affords 
a conspicuous specimen of the progress of sci- 
ence and fine arts, as well as of moral and 
political researches,” etc. 
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There were ten graduates that year, and 
each had an oration. James Duane delivered 
the salutatory, and John Mason the valedic- 
tory. Matthew Mesier spoke on ‘‘ Passions ;”’ 
Peter Mesier on the ‘‘ Rising Glory of Ameri- 
ca ;’? John Bainbridge, ‘‘ Happiness ;” Will- 
iam Lupton, ‘‘ The Art of Printing ;’ John 


Van Ness, ‘‘ Civilization ;? Henry Izard, 


‘* Eloquence ;’” John Remsen, ‘‘ The Prog- 
ress of Government,’’ and William Hurst, on 
‘** History.”? The occasion was also rendered 
memorable by conferring honorary degrees 
upon persons of considerable prominence. 
The degree of Doctor of Divinity was given 
to Rev. Abraham Beach, Rev. Benjamin 
Moore, Rev. William Lynn, and Rev. John 
D. Gross, all of New York City ; Rev. Jere- 
miah Leaming, of Connecticut; and Rev. 
Jacob R. Hardenburgh, of New Brunswick, 
N. J. The latter was at that time President 
of Rutgers College. During the Revolution 
he made himself so conspicuous in the cause 
of independence that the British tried in vain 
to capture him, even offering a reward of 
£100 to the one who would make him pris- 
oner, Mr, Hardenburgh was pastor during 
part of the war of a small church at Raritan, 
and instilled great enthusiasm into the soldiers 
by his talks to them in their winter encamp- 
ments. He was also a welcome guest at 
Washington’s headquarters. In 1779 his 
enemies succeeded in burning his church, and 
80 numerous were the attempts to capture 
him, that the worthy divine, it is said, kept a 
loaded shotgun by his bed every night. The 
Rev. Benjamin Moore became Columbia’s 
President twelve years later, and held the 
office until he died, in 1811. For many years 
he was rector of Trinity Church. John 
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Mitchell Mason, the valedictorian, became 
the leading pulpit orator of his time. He 
went to Scotland immediately after graduating 
to study theology, but the sudden death of 
his father, in 1791, hastened his return, and 
he was immediately installed pastor of his 
father’s church, the Associate Reformed. 
His name is closely connected with the Union 
Theological Seminary, which he was instru- 
mental in organizing, and was its first professor, 
in 1804. Dr. Mason died in 1829. 

The Commencement of 1788 was decidedly 
patriotic in nature. The degree of Master of 
Arts was conferred upon Alexander Hamil- 
ton, who became Secretary of the Treasury 
the following year. De Witt Clinton was 
one of the graduates, and later he became one 
of the most active New York politicians and 
Governor of the State. The Commencement 
exercises this year were held in the college 
hall, and some of the orations were upon the 
following subjects: ‘‘ The Death of General 
Warren,” ‘‘ The Death of General Montgom- 
ery,”’ ‘‘ The Heroes who Fell in the Cause of 
their Country during the Late War,’’ and 
‘¢ Liberty, Government, Education, and Man- 
ners.” The President, Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
son of Columbia’s first President, addressed 
the graduates. In an amusing account pub- 
lished in the Wew York Journal and Weekly 
Register of April 10th, 1788, we learn that 
‘*he pointed out in a most pathetic and ele- 
gant manner their respective duties to God, 
their neighbors, and themselves, and particu- 
larly exhorted them to love their country, to 
study and make themselves perfectly acquaint- 
ed with its true interests, and to be firm and 
unmovable in supporting them. The solem- 
nity was conducted orderly and satisfactorily. 
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The orations were spoken with propriety and 
eloquence, and reflected the greatest credit on 
their instructors for the care taken to accom- 
plish them in this important attainment.”’ 

Going back a little earlier in the history of 
Columbia College, the Wew York Gazette of 
May 26th, 1766, tells us how the Commence- 
ment was celebrated under royal patronage. 
The exercises in that year were held in Trinity 
Church, and the newspaper description states 
that ‘‘ General Gage, General Burton, his 
Majesty’s Council, the clergy of the city, and 
a numerous and splendid audience honored the 
solemnity with their presence. The proces- 
sion was from the college hall to the church, 
where the company upon their entrance were 
saluted with a grand piece on the organ by 
Mr. Rice. The honors of the day were be- 
gun with solemn prayers suitable to the occa- 
sion, and an elegant Latin oration, followed 
by the Rev. Mr. Cooper, A.M., President of 
the college. The salutatory Latin oration 
was delivered by Mr. Watts, whose graceful 
action, correct pronunciation, and elegant com- 
position were justly admired by every gentle- 
man of education present.’? The other ora- 
tions are also mentioned, among them being 
one by Henry Rutgers, on the subject ‘‘ De 
Preecelentia Numerorum,’’ ‘‘ wherein were 
admirably displayed to the satisfaction of all 
present both the scholar and orator.’ 

This Henry Rutgers was the last of the fa- 
mous Rutgers family that owned vast estates 
on the east side of the city, just beyond Chat- 
ham Square. The Rutgers mansion was one 
of the finest residences of old New York, 
and during the Revolution it was used asa 
hospital by the British, Henry Rutgers was 
y true to the cause of independence, although 
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running the risk of losing his fortune, and he 
took an active part in the battle of Long 
Island. The late Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby 
was his adopted son and heir. At the close 
of the Commencement we are told that ‘‘ the 
governors of the college, with many of the 
gentlemen of the city and the country, re- 
turned to the college hall, where they dined 
and spent the afternoon in an agreeable man- 
ner.”’ 

Although many more interesting incidents 
might be mentioned of early commencements, 
the following extract will be given in closing, 
which is found in the Pennsylvania Gazette, 
August 14th, 1735, under the head of news 
from Boston, July 7th: ‘‘ At the Commence- 
ment at Cambridge on Friday last, 59 young 
men received their degrees, viz.: 38 Bachelors 
and 21 Masters, on which occasion a vast num- 
ber of people assembled here, notwithstand- 
ing all the care that had been taken to keep it 
private. *Tis said the meeting-house was so 
prodigiously crowded that the galleries were 
in danger of falling, and several persons were 
so apprehensive of their danger that they 
jumped out at the windows, and others with 
great difficulty got out thro’ the doors. And 
tho’ no mischief ensued, yet there will doubt- 
less be some caution taken for the better 
securing the House for the future, if there 
should be another Private Commencement.” 


F. W. Crane. 




































THE SONG OF SONGS, WHICH IS NOGACHI’S. 


Adieu, Sons and Daughters of the first pair of mortals ! 

Adieu, City—you know not of celestial joy rippling in 
tune with nature ! 

Adieu, Fame—a sunbeam following the darkness of 
night ! 

Adieu, Gold—glittering dust of the earth, valueless in 
the land of heaven ! 

Adieu, Mansions—you wall the sky, hide the moon and 
the stars ! 

Ilove the unbroken peace of the country uniting the 
purple heaven with the green-carpeted earth 
below— 

Ilove the saintly chant of the winds touching their 
odorous fingers to the harp of the angel 
Spring— 

Ilove the undiscording sound of thousands of birds 
whose concord of song echoes on the rivulet 
afar— 

I muse on the solemn mountain which waits in sound 
content for the time when the Lord calls forth— 

Iroam with the wings of high-raised fantasy in the 
pure universe— 

Oh, I chant of the garden of Adam and Eve! 

Behold! The night’s shadow girding round our half 
sphere, the world goes into reverie— 

Yea, my spirit in a dream rises afar to steal the match- 
less pearls of eternal stars ! 

Hark, the far-off fowl sings of the divine morn of 
light! I hail the glorious sun’s ascent— 

I chant again of the complete order of the universe 
with the earth, with the heaven above ! 


Yone NoGacui, 











Oxford and Cambridge. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE: A COM. 
PARISON. 


Perhaps the most striking feature about Eng- 
lish institutions—social, political, or educa- 
tional—is their strong individuality. Wheth- 
er good or bad, they are at least unlike any- 
thing else under the sun. And this is true 
not merely of the institutions of any given 
class as compared with institutions of the 
same class elsewhere, but it is also true, 
though not, of course, in the same degree, of 
the institutions of a class as compared with 
each other. For example, Eton, Harrow, 
and Winchester are the three ‘‘ crack public 
schools” of England, and are not only utterly 
unlike the schools in other parts of the world, 
but they even differ much from each other. 
They bear no sort of likeness or similitude to 
what are called ‘‘ public schools’’ in Australia 
or the United States. In the same way, while 
the two great British universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge, have many points of resemblance 
with each other, and many points of common 
difference from other universities, yet, when 
compared closely with each other, they mani- 
fest many important and highly interesting 
distinctions. 

These distinctions are, naturally, entirely 
unknown to that large body of people in Eng- 
land who not only cannot recollect of what 
particular college of the two universities an 
acquaintance is a member, but cannot for 
their life remember whether he is an Oxford 
or a Cambridge man. Several times has a 
perplexed mother of the middle class in Eng- 
land, on hearing that a visitor was a Christ 
Church or Baliol man, been heard to ex- 
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claim: ‘‘ Ah! yes; our Cousin Harry is at 
Cambridge too.’’ ‘‘ No, mother,” corrects 
one of the daughters, ‘‘ Harry went to Ox- 
ford College.’? Then ensues a discussion as 
to which university the young man really did 
go to, and no certain conclusion is arrived at. 

In the higher classes of English society 
some general knowledge of the difference be- 
tween a college and a university, and of the 
names of the leading colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge, is widely spread ; but the aver- 
age person, even of the upper class, knows 
little of the real distinctions between the two 
universities, and still less of the differences 
between the various colleges of the same uni- 
versity. Yet each college has an individual- 
ity and characteristics which mark it off from 
other colleges. Having had considerable op- 
portunities of familiarity with both universi- 
ties, I have always been much interested in 
considering their points of likeness and un- 
likeness. Hints of these things are to be 
found scattered about in various books, but 
nowhere have I seen any careful presentation 
of the matter. J. M. Hoppin, of Yale, Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes, and even R. W. Emer- 
son did not penetrate far in this direction. 

It may be well to state at the outset that 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge re- 
semble each other, but differ from universi- 
ties in other countries, in the fact that their 
tests of knowledge fall into two main divi- 
sions—Honor and Pass examinations. I am 
aware that at Harvard it is possible to gradu- 
ate cum laude, or magna cum laude, or in 
rare cases summa cum laude, and that at 
Australian university examinations what are 
called ‘‘ credit marks” are affixed to those 
subjects in which candidates have done un- 
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usually well; but these merely express the 
examiners’ judgment upon the quality of the 
work done by the students : they do not mean 
that the whole training of the men thus dis- 
tinguished has been different from that of 
their companions. Those who are thus com- 
mended have taken up the same subjects, and 
the same quantity of each subject, but have 
done their work more accurately—that is all. 

Now both at Oxford and Cambridge, be- 
tween the Honorman and the Passman “‘ there 
is a great gulf fixed” —a gulf which is, how- 
ever, in some few instances bridged. If a 
man essays to gain honors, but fails to do so, 
yet his papers show that he has done more 
work than would have been necessary to 
‘* pass,’” he is ‘‘ gulfed’’—that is, allowed a 
pass. But these few instances are those of 
men who misunderstood the requirements of 
Honor examinations, or over-estimated their 
own capacity or attainments. Generally the 
careers of Honormen and Passmen have been 
different since they were twelve years of age ; 
their work and associations at the university 
have been different ; they have lived, moved, 
and had their being in different atmospheres. 
The work of these two species of men is gov- 
erned by distinct sets of regulations, and 
judged by different sets of examiners. 

Here a new consideration comes into play. 
Inasmuch as all the able ambitious men, and 
all who mean to utilize their knowledge after- 
ward to earn a living, ‘‘ go in for’? Honors, 
and would consider that they were disgracing 
themselves, their old schools, and the masters 
who taught them by entering a Pass examina- 
tion ; and all the idle, dull, or ease-loving 
men content themselves with Passes, regard- 
ing Honors as entirely beyond their reach, 
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and viewing the Honorman with a kind of 
respect as possessing a higher order of capac- 
ity than their own ; all this being so, the ten- 
dency is for Honor examinations to become 
continually harder, and Pass examinations 
continually easier. The finiteness of man’s 
mental powers and the limited capacity of 
human endurance, of course, set bounds to 
the tendency of Honor examinations to in- 
crease in difficulty, and the regulations of the 
Board of Studies check the tendency of Pass 
examinations to become puerile. 

But little or nothing of all this'is known to 
the outside world, or even to men who have 
received a college education in their own 
country. It seems to be generally supposed 
in the United States that all Oxford and Cam- 
bridge degrees imply equal attainments in 
their possessors; that one B.A., to put it 
familiarly, is as good as another, and that 
every M.A. is a person of greater knowledge 
than any Bachelor. It does not seem to be 
at all understood that two young men may 
have been at the same college of Oxford or 
Cambridge at the same time, may have re- 
ceived the same degree on the same day, and 
yet be of widely different natural ability and 
acquirements, may never have attended a 
lecture in company, or have passed an ex- 
amination—except ‘‘ Smalls”?—in common. 
The M.A. degree at the great English univer- 
sities is entirely a matter of university stand- 
ing and payment of fees, and has nothing to 
do with attainments, except so far as. the 
Bachelor’s degree is a necessary preliminary 
to the higher one. 

The absolutely essential examinations for a 
degree at Oxford are Responsions, Modera- 
tions, and Final Schools, colloquially termed 
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Smalls, Mods, and Greats. The first of 
these is the only examination that is the same 
for all, for the man who will have difficulty 
in scraping a Pass degree, and for the future 
winner of the Hertford or Ireland, the blue 
ribbons of Oxford scholarship. Srmadls or an 
accepted substitute for it must be passed by 
every one alike, and is merely intended to de- 
cide a man’s fitness or unfitness for a univer- 
sity career of any kind. But immediately 
after Smalls men’s paths begin to diverge. 
In Moderations the ordinary undergraduate 
takes a Pass examination, but the able man 
aims at Honors, either in Greek and Latin 
literature, or in mathematics. The former 
examination, called Honor Classical Modera- 
tions, affords a better test of scholarship, and 
is a more valuable qualification for men who 
adopt teaching as a profession than any other 
at Oxford. In Final Schools the Passman 
takes up a limited number of subjects, and a 
limited quantity of each ;: the Honorman has 
a choice of seven ‘‘schools,’’? Litter Hu- 
maniores, Mathematics and Physics, Jurispru- 
dence, Modern History, Sacred Theology, 
Natural Science, and Semitic Languages and 
Literatures. The first of these, colloquially 
called ‘‘ Classical Greats,’’ is the distinctively 
characteristic Oxford examination, and is 
selected by nearly all the men of marked 
ability. In earlier days there were only two 
final Honor schools—the Classical and the 
Mathematical—and the few men who were 
awarded first-class honors in both examinations 
were called ‘* Double Firsts.’’ Of this select 
number were the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone 
and the late Lord Iddesleigh, better known as 
Sir Stafford Northcote. 

A man who gains Honors in any one of 
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these Final Schools, and also passes a certain 
religious and biblical examination, called 
‘‘ Divinity,” is entitled to a B.A. degree ; 
but the mere amount, to say nothing of the 
quality of the work required to gain first- 
class honors is many times greater than that 
required for a Pass degree. Any man who 
gains first-class honors could probably have 
taken a Pass degree at the end of his first 
eight weeks’ residence at the university ; yet 
he found four years al] too short for the work 
required of hiin by Honor Moderations and a 
Final School. 

At Cambridge there are two examinations, 
the Little Go and the final examination or 
Great Go. The distinction between Honor- 
men and Passmen is just as strongly marked 
as at Oxford. The final examinations are 
called Triposes, and the two which are best 
known to the outer world, and which furnish 
the most valued qualifications for schoolmas- 
ters, professors, and clerics, are the Classical 
and the Mathematical. The men who gain 
Honors in the Classical Tripos are divided 
into three classes, and are ranged in order of 
merit in each class, the first man in the first 
class being called Senior Classic, the next Sec- 
ond Classic, the next Third Classic, and so 
on. The others are denoted as first, second, 
and so on in the second or third class. In 
the Mathematical Tripos the successful men 
are also placed, in order of merit, in three 
classes, the first-class men being called Wran- 
glers, those in the second class Senior Op- 
times, and those in the third class Junior 
Optimes. The head of the list is called the 
Senior Wrangler, a name known to many 
thousands of people in the English-speaking 
world who have no notion of its real meaning. 
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They know, of course, that to be Senior 
Wrangler is to achieve a very great academi- 
cal distinction, but how the distinction is ob- 
tained, or what it means, they could tell no 
more than babes unborn. And even if, by 
hook or crook, they know that it means a 
man with a heap of higher mathematics in 
his head, they think that such a man might 
exist at Oxford or Cambridge indifferently. 
Yet a Senior Wrangler, or a Senior Classic, 
or indeed a ‘‘ Senior’’ of any examination list, 
is at Oxford an impossibility, because there 
Honormen are arranged in different classes, 
it is true, but in alphabetical order in each 
class. The Oxford system, while it deprives 
the first man of a great triumph, and the first 
six or ten men of a valuable distinction, is 
yet probably the better. An Oxford man is 
quite content to get within the narrow limits 
of the first class, and, not knowing whether 
an exact order of merit would bring him out 
at the head or not, is satisfied to have his pre- 
cise position left in doubt. If the man who 
comes out ‘‘ Senior” in a Cambridge tripos 
wins a brilliant position, the man who comes 
out second is often bitterly disappointed. 

As men everywhere and at all times are 
very apt to get hold of names and not of 
ideas, the term ‘‘ Senior Wrangler’ has some- 
how become known over the whole world, 
though the corresponding term, ‘‘ Senior 
Classic,’’ is by no means so generally known. 
The head of each tripos is called ‘‘ Senior ;”’ 
as, for example, Senior in the Law tripos, 
Senior in Natural Science, and so on ; but the 
comparative unimportance of these distinc- 
tions, and the fact that these triposes are of 
recent introduction, have prevented their be- 
coming familiar. Inasmuch as in Oxford 
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class-lists the names in each class are arranged 
alphabetically, the highest distinctions at Cam- 
bridge are somewhat more valuable from a 
salary-earning point of view than an Oxford 
first class. If a great school, such as Rugby, 
Clifton, or Uppingham, is in want of a classi- 
cal master, the governing body is more likely 
to choose one who can show that he was third 
or fourth Classic than one who can only say 
that he took a first class together with fifteen 
or twenty others. 

The special value attached to the highest, 
or a high place in a tripos at Cambridge natu- 
rally makes the competition very keen, and 
the men who expect to ‘‘ come out high’’ feel 
an excitement with regard to the Honor-list 
that is almost unknown at Oxford. Going 
to Cambridge directly from Oxford, 1 was 
especially struck with the keen interest mani- 
fested in the tripos list. All the higher places 
in the list are allotted by public opinion long 
before the decision of the examiners is known, 
and grave is the disappointment of a man who 
comes out some places below the position as- 
signed him by his tutors and friends. The 
predictions with regard to men’s places are 
remarkably accurate. I asked where Vince, 
of Christ’s, would come out, and was told 
that he would be in the first eight Classics, 
but would not get into the first four. When 
the list was posted on the doors of the Senate 
House, Vince was placed fifth in a bracket 
with others. I asked where W. B. Allcock, 
of Emmanuel, would be in the mathematical 
list, and was told that he would get into the 
first three Wranglers. When the list was 
published his name was third. Should the 
order of merit in the list as issued by the ex- 
aminers seriously vary from the estimate 
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formed of the candidates by their tutors and 
fellow-undergraduates, the conclusion is not 
unlikely to be drawn that the examiners went 
wrong, and that, had they known the candi- 
dates better, they would have placed them 
differently. Nor is this altogether unreason- 
able, for the fellow-students and ‘‘ coaches’’ 
who have known men intimately for more 
than three years are in some respects in a 
better position to form a just estimate of their 
powers than examiners who have seen the 
work done by the candidates during ten or 
twelve days only. 

The two universities also differ very much 
in the character of the studies and in the kind 
of men they turn out. The popular notion 
in England is that Oxford is the classical uni- 
versity, and Cambridge the mathematical. 
This notion originated, it is to be supposed, 
in this way. The University of Oxford re- 
quires at Responsions and in Pass examina- 
tions generally a somewhat higher degree of 
classical knowledge than is necessary at Cam- 
bridge, and Cambridge requires at the Little 
Go a somewhat higher standard of mathe- 
matical acquirement than Oxford. But from 
what has been already said, it will be seen 
that the work of the universities is really to 
be judged by the standard set for Honormen, 
and not by that required from Passmen. 
When we consider the work of Honormen, 
no such distinction as the rough one just men- 
tioned holds good. It is an undoubted fact 
that the best mathematicians of the British 
Empire are, with comparatively few excep- 
tions, Cambridge men. Of course the stand- 
ard necessary to gain a first class in mathe- 
matics at Oxford is high, but ambitious mathe- 
matically gifted young men have for so long 
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a time looked to Cambridge as their goal that 
the great bulk of them go thither on leaving 
school. While about a hundred names appear 
in the mathematical honor list at Cambridge, 
probably not twenty are found in the mathe- 
matical list at Oxford. Further, the distine- 
tion of a high place among the Wranglers at 
Cambridge is greater in general estimation, 
and more valuable pecuniarily, than any that 
a mathematical man can gain at Oxford. 

And not only is this so, but a high place 
among the Classics at Cambridge is a surer, 
guarantee of pure classical scholarship than is 
afforded by any Oxford examination. The 
work of the classical man at Oxford is divided 
into two portions—Moderations and Final 
Schools. The first of these is a test of pure 
Greek and Latin scholarship, and the second 
of classical scholarship, history, and philoso- 
phy combined. A first class in Classical Mod- 
erations is Oxford’s guarantee of correct and 
polished classical knowledge, as tested by 
taste and accuracy displayed in translation 
from Greek and Latin authors into English, 
and from English writers into Greek and Latin 
prose and verse. But since this examination 
occurs two years at furthest after matricula- 
tion, whereas the Cambridge Classical tripos 
comes at the end of a student’s residence, or 
about three and a half years after entrance, 
the Cambridge man carries his scholarship 
further. I have known familiarly many good 
scholars from both universities, and it has 
seemed to me that, while the Oxonians might 
be as good scholars as the Cambridge men, 
they were not so fond of the towrs de force of 
scholarship. In rendering nursery rhymes 
into Sapphic or Alcaic verse, ‘‘ capping” 
quotations, writing invitations in Greek or 
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Latin lyrics, and so on, the best Cambridge 
men exhibit a facility incredible to those who 
have not been witnesses of it. One scarcely 
ever gets a letter from a good Cambridge 
scholar that is not dotted with Greek and 
Latin phrases, which evidently fell more easily 
and naturally from his pen than English words, 
and which express a shade of meaning for 
which it would be hard to find terse English 
equivalents. The Oxford man’s familiarity 
with the subject-matter of the great classical 
writers is deeper than that of the Cambridge 
man, but the latter’s knowledge of the ob- 
scurer portions of Latin and Greek literature, 
and of the minutize of scholarship, exceeds 
that of the former. Therefore for pure 
scholarship, as well as for high mathematical 
attainment, Cambridge wins the palm. Ox- 
ford, while requiring accurate scholarship 
from her sons, views it as the means to gain 
a correct and thorough comprehension of an 
ancient writer’s meaning rather than as an 
end in itself: she regards matter more than 
form. 

This is particularly true of the honor school 
of Littere Humaniores, the examination 
which is most thoroughly peculiar to and 
characteristic of Oxford, and which more than 
anything else stamps the cachet of Oxford 
culture on a man. Of Litteree Humaniores 
scholarship forms only a third part, philoso- 
phy and ancient history making up the other 
two thirds. Passages of English are set for 
translation into Greek and Latin prose, but 
none for translation into Greek or Latin verse. 
The works of historians and philosophers are 
studied, and not those of poets and orators, as 
in Moderations. An excellent scholar, after 
getting a first class in Moderations, may be 
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placed in the third of the four classes in Lit- 
tere Humaniores. (Scholar is here used in 
the Oxford and Cambridge sense of the term, 
according to which the cleverest man in the 
world, if deficient in knowledge of Greek and 
Latin, would be a poor scholar, or no scholar 
at all.) In the great school of Litteree Hu- 
maniores an only moderately good scholar, if 
strong in history, and possessed of philosophi- 
eal insight, may gain a first class. The ex- 
amination is a more exacting test of intellec- 
tual power, readiness, and versatility than the 
Cambridge classical tripos, and the winning 
of a first class indicates the possession of no 
ordinary ability. 

Another point of difference between the 
two great British universities is found in the 
manner of electing Fellows. A Fellowship 
is conferred by a college, and not by the uni- 
versity ; there are Fellows of Christ Church, 
Trinity, Oriel, and so on; but there are no 
Fellows of the University of Oxford. This 
is true of Cambridge also; the difference is 
only in the manner of electing new Fellows. 
At Cambridge a man almost always becomes 
a Fellow of the college of which he was an 
undergraduate, and his attainments of a Fel- 
lowship depends almost entirely upon his 
place in the tripos and his other university 
distinctions. Speaking generally, a man who 
gets into the first ten of the first class in either 
the Classical ur Mathematical tripos—z.e., who 
is high among the Classics or the Wranglers 
—is very likely to gain a Fellowship, except 
at Trinity or St. John’s, where the crush of 
** good’? men is so great that a place among 
the first four or five is necessary to secure 
election. Occasionally members of one col- 
lege are invited to accept a Fellowship at an- 
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other, usually one of the smaller colleges, 
which happens to have a. Fellowship vacant 
and no man of sufficient merit among its own 
newly made graduates. At Trinity College, 
and, I think, also at St. John’s, it is the prac- 
tice to examine men specially for Fellowships, 
which must be gained not more than three or 
four years after graduation. At Oxford a 
college having a Fellowship to bestow adver- 
tises the fact, and examines all candidates who 
offer themselves. Probably both these sys- 
tems of electing fellows result in the ultimate 
choice of the best available men. 

Whether owing to traditional custom, to 
the extreme importance of a high place in 
the Honor-list, or to some other cause, 
** coaching’’—that is, working with private 
tutors, is much more prevalent at Cambridge 
than at Oxford. Promising Cambridge un- 
dergraduates have a distinguished private tu- 
tor during almost all their stay at the univer- 
sity, whereas at Oxford Honormen often have 
no private tutor at all, or only for the term in 
which the examination takes place. It may 
be that the niceties of Greek and Latin schol- 
arships and certain portions of higher mathe- 
matics are more communicable by a teacher 
than are the principles of ancient history or 
the elusive doctrines of philosophy. 

Cambridge is the training-ground of the 
pure scholar and the high mathematician of 
the academic type, but Oxford nurses the 
leaders of thought of England, and indeed of 
the whole English-speaking world. Oxford 
is the home of the logician and dialectician ; 
it is the place of intellectual ferment, of end- 
less discussion and exhaustless argument. It 
is there that almost all the great intellectual 
and religious revivals of England have had 
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their origin. John Wryclif, the first transla- 
tor of the Bible, and the forerunner of the 
Reformation in England, was an Oxford 
man ; there Erasmus taught, and Duns Scotus 
and the Schoolmen disputed of essence and 
being. John Wesley, leader of the crusade 
against the easy-going, slothful clergymen of 
his day, and founder of Methodism, was a 
graduate of Oxford ; and there originated the 
greatest upheaval in recent times in the 
Church, the Tractarian or Oxford Movement. 
The authors of ‘‘ essays and reviews’’ which 
convulsed the religious world by their ability 
and boldness were Oxford men, who, abused 
and almost execrated then, nearly all rose to 
eminence afterward. The acute and finely 
tempered mind of J. H. Newman was trained 
and molded by Oxford, as also was the gen- 
tle spirit of E. B. Pusey. The modern his- 
torical school, which aims at giving a philo- 
sophical account of the growth and develop- 
ment of peoples, rather than a record of the 
battles of warriors and the alliances of kings, 
is purely an Oxford growth. It is necessary 
only to mention the names of J. R. Green, 
J. A. Froude, and E. A. Freeman, to show 
how great the influence of this school has 
been and still is. The patient ‘study of orig- 
inal documents has been steadily insisted on, 
and the method of writing history almost rev- 
olutionized. Of writings on the growth of 
institutions, none are more deservedly famous 
than those of Stubbs on Constitutional His- 
tory, of Bryce on ‘‘ The American Common- 
wealth,’’ and of Sir Henry Sumner Maine on 
* Ancient Law’’ and ‘ Village Communi- 
ties,”’ 

John Ruskin, besides being master of the 
purest English style of his day, has been a 
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true preacher of beauty. He has denounced 
in terms of glowing indignation the hideous. 
ness and vulgarity of much of our modern 
civilization, and has tried to call men from 
open-mouthed admiration of the wonders of 
steainjand machinery to a reverent contem- 
plation of the charms of nature and the beau- 
ties of art. In season and out of season he 
has stood forth as champion of the true and 
beautiful against the false and unlovely. Pa- 
ter said of Ruskin that he, of all then living 
Englishmen, exercised by far the most potent 
influence on the sentiment of people ; and it 
is hardly too much to say, as some of Ruskin’s 
admirers have said, that he found the world 
ugly, and left it beautiful. All Oxford men 
of his generation are more or less his disciples. 

The most lucid, dispassionate literary critic 
of modern days in England—Matthew Arnold 
—was a special product of Oxford culture, as 
also was the brilliant Walter Pater, a thinker 
of remarkable clearness and a writer of great 
purity. The voice of Andrew Lang is prob- 
ably more potent than that of any other Eng- 
lish critic of the day* Of brilliant Oxford 
men, sparkling with intelligence and brimful 
of paradox and polished wit, no better exam- 
ples can be given than W. H. Mallock and 
Oscar Wilde. Of statesmen, Canning, Sir 
Robert Peel, and W. E. Gladstone—the most 
colossal living Anglo-Celtic figure—may be 
taken as examples. Of poets, Algernon C. 
Swinburne (the greatest, now that Tennyson 
has gone) and Sir Edwin Arnold are instances. 

But a poet can hardly be said to be a prod- 
uct of any university or particular culture ; 
nascitur non fit; and if he has the real 
spark of poetic genius within him, a poet he 
will be, whether he gets his education at Ox- 
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ford, or at Cambridge, or anywhere else. 
Doubtless the special culture that he does get 
will color his poetry, but it cannot be said to 
be the fount and original source of it. If 
this is admitted to be as 1 have said, and the 
poets are put out of the reckoning, 1 know of 
no men in the last half century who have ex- 
ercised anything like the same influence on 
their contemporaries as the men just men- 
tioned. Tennyson’s influence was, doubtless, 
very great, but could hardly be said to be, in 
any clear and definite sense, the product of 
his Cambridge education. The only men 
whose names come to my mind are Archbishop 
Benson, Bishops Lightfoot and Westcott ; but 
these are the names of eminent scholars 
and churchmen, distinguished for theological 
knowledge and administrative ability rather 
than for a profound influence on English life, 
thought, and literature. =F 
Eminent Cambridge men—poets always ex- 
cepted, for of these she has had more than 
her share—tend toward high scholarship of a 
very academical type. Thus they become 
schoolmasters, professors, bishops, and authors 
of annotated editions of the classics, or of 
mathematical text-books and treatises. As to 
the great mathematicians of Cambridge (if 
one so ignorant of the nature of their attain- 
ments as 1 am may be permitted to make a 
conjecture), I should suppose that the amount 
of mathematical knowledge required by the 
surveyor, the civil or mechanical engineer, 
the navigator, the architect, and the practical 
man would appear child’s play to the gen- 
uine mathematician, wandering almost alone 
along the heights of pure mathematics, in a 
clear, pellucid air undimmed by any shadow 
sf * — of the useful. 
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The most modern of studies, irreverently 
called by its detractors the ‘‘ dismal science,” 
is an outcome of the labors of two Oxford 
men, Jeremy Bentham and Adam Smith ; 
though the most commonly used text-book is 
the work of the late Professor Fawcett, Fel- 
low of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Introduced by the examiners to the study 
of history and philosophy, led on by the in- 
fluence of John Ruskin and Matthew Arnold 
to the pursuit and criticism of art and litera- 
ture, living in the atinosphere in which the 
leaders of English thought have been trained, 
and in the very spot where the great religious 
and intellectual movements have originated, 
Oxford men seem to have a broader grasp on 
life than Cambridge men. (Of course I am 
speaking of the type, and not of individuals.) 
Thus they turn readily in after life to pursuits 
and forms of knowledge remote from and 
even apparently antagonistic to the Greek 
and Latin lore in which their youthful minds 
were steeped. They become writers on nat- 
ural history, evolution, and society, as Grant 
Allen ; on art, travel, and gastronomy, as the 
late Theodore Child ; on philosophy and po- 
litical economy, as W. H. Mallock ; novelists, 
as Quiller-Couch, Anthony Hope Hawkins, 
and Stanley J. Weyman ; or critics, as Fred- 
eric Harrison and Andrew Lang. There are 
also to be found among them distinguished 
theologians, neologians, historians, philolo- 
gists, geologists, chemists, botanists, antiquari- 
ans, and paleontologists. The recently found- 
ed Indian Institute is bringing into existence 
a body of public servants highly trained in 
the law, languages, and literatures of Hindo- 
stan. In short, scarcely any important branch 
of human knowledge is left untouched or un- 
adorned by the alumni of Oxford. 
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It is clear that, during the present century 
at any rate, Oxford has been much more richly 
endowed with master spirits and vivifying in- 
fluences than her sister university, and thus it 
happens that the Oxford man is a more dis- 
tinct, sharply cut type, and displays more dar- 
ing, originality, and versatility than the Cam- 
bridge man of our day. 

ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 


- 


OUR TRYSTING-PLACE. 
RONDEAU. 


Our trysting-place ? how was it, dear, that we 
Together came, that never secretly 

Conspired with Cupid, no, nor named a glen 

Nor mead wherein to meet ? I’ll tell thee ; when 
My soul was I, ’twas mated, dear, with thee 


And waited. Valley, mountain, plain, and sea 
Could not, together, keep thy soul from me, 
For all of God’s great, smiling world was then 
Our trysting-place. 


And when the time shall come that makes us free 
Of earthly bonds, if one of us should flee 
Before the other, dear, we’ll meet again, 
Though stars and moons and earths be ten times ten 
In billions—yea, the Universe shall be, 
Our trysting-place ! 





PxILie VERRILL MIGHELS. 
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THE GOETHE-GESSELLSCHAFT AT 
WEIMAR. 


The annual meeting of the Goethe-Gessell- 
schaft was this year preceded by a very inter- 
esting ceremony—the inauguration of the 
house which has been built for the reception 
of the Goethe and Schiller archives. On the 
death of Goethe’s last grandson, Walther, in 
1885, the manuscripts left by the poet passed 
by will into the hands of the reigning Grand 
Duchess Sophie of Saxe-Weimar. In 1889 
the whole of the Schiller archives was hand- 
ed over by Freiherr Ludwig von Gleichen- 
Russwurm and his son to the Grand Duchess 
to be added to the Goethe collection. For 
the proper preservation of these treasures, the 
Grand Duchess has, with the assistance of the 
German Emperor and other admirers of the 
two poets, had a house erected at Weimar. 
It is a beautiful building—in the Renaissance 
style so general in the time of Goethe—and, 
being constructed principally of native lime- 
stone, and situated on the Webicht Hill, it 
forms a prominent and picturesque landmark. 

The inauguration ceremony took place last 
month in the presence of the Court and an in- 
vited public, among the latter being Paul 
Heyse, Ernst von Wildenbruch, and many 
other distinguished authors and scholars. The 
opening speech was delivered by the Director 
of the Archives, Privy-Councillor Professor 
Dr. Bernhard Suphan. Congratulatory ad- 
dresses were read. from various learned socie- 
ties, which the Grand Duchess replied to. 
The choir of Weimar ladies then sang Schu- 
mann’s setting of the closing song in ‘‘ Faust,”’ 
‘¢ Das Ewig Weibliche zieht uns hinan,” and 
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the proceedings terminated with a dinner and 
reception. 

Besides Goethe and Schiller manuscripts, 
and the collections belonging to the Goethe- 
Gesellschaft, all the manuscript and docu- 
ments left by Fritz Reuter, Herder, and Wie- 
land are deposited in the new building. 
Lenau, Storm, and Paul Heyse are also repre- 
sented in the manuscript room, and in all 
probability the ‘‘ Goethe and_ Schiller Ar- 
chives’’ will in time become a museum for 
modern German literature. 

At the annual meeting of the Goethe-Ges- 
sellschaft (the eleventh), which was attended 
by most of the guests of the inauguration cere- 
mony, several important communications were 
made by the committee. The first was to the 
effect that a number of Goethe friends had 
secured for the society, at a cost of 70,000 
marks, the permanent possession of the orig- 
inal letters written by Goethe to Charlotte 
von Stein. These letters, as Professor Erich 
Schmidt remarked, are the key to Goethe’s 
** ganzem Innern,”’ reflecting, as they do, the 
highest and nearest that occupied him, 

It was further announced that in the course 
of this year the members of the society-will be 
put in possession of the ‘‘ Goethescher Haus- 
musik,’? a collection, by Dr. Max Fried- 
linder, private tutor at Berlin University, of 
poems by Goethe, with all the musical set- 
tings by composers with whom the poet him- 
self had relations. 

Professor Dr. Conrad Burdach of Halle 
then delivered an address on the ‘‘ Westist- 
lichen Divan.’? This comparatively little- 
known work of Goethe’s, a collection of beau- 
tiful lyrics, has lately been edited in.a masterly 
style by Professor Burdach in the ‘‘ Grossen 
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Weimarischen Sophienausgabe.” In hisspeech 
the professor referred to Goethe’s youthful 
love of Eastern poetry, which, at about the 
time of the Peace of Paris, had been reawak- 
ened through his reading a translation of the 
works of Mohammed Shemseddin Hafis, the 
Persian poet of the fourteenth century. With 
his mind full of the scenery and poetic im. 
agery of the Orient, Goethe journeyed in 
1814-15 from Weimar to his native Maine, 
Rhine, and Neckar. The thoughts then in- 
spired in the poet’s mind, influenced too, by 
Marianne von Willemer, whom he met in the 
spring of 1815, he gave to the world in the 
Westéstlichen Divan.”’ J. A. Forp. 


SWALLOWS. 


I saw you come, O swallows! April’ssun 
Proclaimed your advent ; ere fair Spring had won 
Her golden crown of royalty again 

You came, her heralds, t> announce her reign ! 

I watched you then, and through the Summer’s length, 
I saw you build, and wondered at the strength 

Of wing, and speed of motion, as you swooped 
Circling in eddying air, or, pausing, drooped 
Toward earth, then darting, soared, where tired eye 
No more could follow, nor your path descry. 

1 came in Spring, as you, and now that I, 

As you do, find all desolate and dry 

Where in the summer-time were blossoms gay, 
And my false love has turned her smile away, 

As now from you the sun, I will receive 

Your free example, and will haste to leave 

The unkindly atmosphere, and, sorrowing, fly 

To where a warmer sun, a kindlier eye 

Will greet my frozen soul,—yet, swallows, you 
Will come again when Spring is clothed anew, 
And I~—and I—forgetting Autumn’s pain, 

Shall take wing to my cruel fair again, 

When, in the end of wintry doubt and fear 

Her smile shall tell me that my Spring is here. 


ALMON HENSLEY. 
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PRINCETON AND THE SOUTH. 


From the beginning of Princeton’s history 
the South has always been represented in con- 
siderable numbers among her undergraduates, 
and notably so at the present time. The ele- 
ments of honor and of manliness which con- 
stitute so marked a strain in what is known as 
the Princeton spirit are owing in no small 
measure to the men of the South who have 
shared conspicuously in creating the traditions 
and shaping the policy of the undergraduate 
life of the college. It becomes, therefore, a 
matter of interest to inquire into the nature of 
the ties which have bound Princeton to the 
South. It was not by chance that from the 
time of the founding of the college a steady 
stream from Nassau Hall set southward. 
Through Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia, 
and even to the west of the Blue Ridge, there 
were found vigorous Scotch-Irish settlements. 
It was an instance of natural affinity that led 
the Scotch-Irish communities of the South to 
turn instinctively to the Scotch-Irish college 
of the North for their pastors and their teach- 
ers. To them the church and the school-honse 
were the twin pillars of social and national 
stability. Through immemorial traditions they 
demanded an educated ministry and an en- 
lightened laity. Men of learning must teach 
their children, and must be the guides of the 
entire community, not only in matters of re- 
gion, but concerning the vexed questions of 
the times as well. This demand met a ready 
response from the young graduates of Prince- 
ton who were willing to serve their God and 
their fellow-men even in the remote corners 
of the colonies. A young man who went 
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from Princeton to Virginia or North Carolina 
in the sixties and the seventies of the last cen- 
tury was spoken of always as a missionary, 
and the missionary spirit was in the hearts of 
not afew. The ties binding Nassau Hall to 
the Scotch-Irish communities of the South 
were no doubt multiplied and strengthened by 
the ardent sympathies of Princeton’s Scotch 
President, Witherspoon, with his kith and 
kin among the Southern colonies. 

The record of the early pioneers of educa- 
tion in the South is an admirable one, reflect- 
ing honor upon the college which they repre- 
sented as well as upon themselves. The most 
conspicuous results which they achieved may 
be summarized in the catalogue of colleges 
whose foundations were laid by Princeton 
men. Such a catalogue would contain the 
names of Washington and Lee University, 
Hampden-Sidney College, the old Queen’s 
Museum of North Carolina, the University of 
North Carolina, Washington College in the 
Mississippi Valley, Greenville College, Dand- 
son Academy, and the University of Nashville 
in Tennessee, and Transylvania Seminary in 
Kentucky. At the close of the Revolution 
there were six classical schools in North Caro- 
lina, five of which were conducted by Prince- 
ton graduates. These academies and colleges 
may be said to have occupied strategic posi- 
tions from an educational point of view, form- 
ing centres of learning of commanding influ- 
ence over wide regions round about. They 
were the beacon fires shining upon the high 
places, hill answering unto hill, the kindling 
torch having caught the flame which burned 
bright on the altar of learning far in the 
North. 

The first link of the chain binding Prince- 
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ton to the South we find in the person of 
John Brown, of the Class of 1749, the second 
class which was graduated from the college. 
He went as a missionary to the valley of Vir- 
ginia, and at Timber Ridge founded a gram- 
mar school in connection with his pastoral 
work. Dr. Archibald Alexander was one of 
his first scholars. 1t was fitting that the first- 
fruits of this enterprise should be dedicated to 
Princeton in the eminent services of Dr. Al- 
exander in after years as professor in its theo- 
logical seminary. This school passed through 
many metamorphoses ; it was soon merged 
into Liberty Hall, whose very name was a de- 
fiance of tyranny and oppression, and which 
savored of patriotic unction and Revolutionary 
travail. Again, Liberty Hall asa name passed 
away, to reappear in the synonymous title of 
Washington College ; and finally the names 
of the two heroes of the South were conjoined 
in the new designation, Washington and Lee 
University. William Graham, of the Class of 
1773, was chosen the first rector of Liberty 
Hall. The Class from which he was gradu- 
ated at Princeton numbered many famous 
men, among whom were four college presi- 
dents and three governors of States. The 
most gallant figure in that class was Light 
Horse Harry Lee, a lifelong friend of Dr. 
Graham’s, Liberty Hall was in the begin- 
ning asmall log college covering a space of 
twenty-eight by twenty-four feet, and only 
one and a half stories high. There we find 
Dr. Graham as the presiding genius, teaching 
and preaching in times of peace, and in the 
troublous days of the country’s peril leading a 
company of his pupils and neighbors to the 
Rocktish Gap in the Blue Ridge to withstand 
the threatened invasion of Tarleton. Dr. 
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Graham was also instrumental in effecting the 
separation of Church and State. He himself 
framed a memorial to the Assembly which 
contained the following proclamation of prin- 
ciples democratic and American : 

** The end of civil government is security 
to the temporal liberty and property of man- 
kind, and to protect tliem in the free exercise 
of religion. . . . Religion is altogether per- 
sonal and the right of exercising it inalien- 
able ; and it is not, cannot, and ought not to 
be resigned to the will of the society at large, 
and much less to the legislature, which de- 
rives its authority wholly from the consent of 
the people. . . . Its divine Author did not 
think it necessary to render religion dependent 
on earthly governments. And experience has 
shown that this dependence, where it has been 
effected, has been an injury rather than an 
aid.” 

At the Assembly the memorial was ably sec- 
onded by the Rev. John Blair Smith, Presi- 
dent of Hampden-Sidney College, and a class- 
mate of Dr. Graham’s at Princeton. In con- 
sequence the bill for the support of religious 
taxation was lost, and in December of the 
same year there was passed ‘‘ An Act for Es- 
tablishing Religious Freedom.” It is gener- 
ally conceded that the bill for religious free- 
dom drawn up by Jefferson and passed by the 
parliamentary influence and skill of Madison 
was framed from the sentiments already ex- 
pressed by these early champions of religious 
tolerance, Graham and John Blair Smith. 

One of the graduates of the Class of 1769 
at Princeton was Samuel Stanhope Smith, 
who went to Prince Edward County, Va., 
and there became the first President of Hamp- 
den-Sidney College. This college was organ- 
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ized under the name of Prince Edward Acad- 
emy, soon afterward changed to Hampden- 
Sidney, in honor of those principles for which 


the Scotch fathers fought and died. The cur- 








riculum and government of the institution 
followed the Princeton model. When Dr. 
Smith was called to Princeton, subsequently 
_ becoming its President, he was succeeded at 
Hampden-Sidney by his brother, John Blair 
Smith. The patriotic spirit of the founders 
of this college is seen in a clause of its char- 
ter : 

‘‘ And that in order to preserve, in the 
minds of the students, that sacred love and 
attachment which they should ever bear to the 
principles of the ever-glorious Revolution, the 
greatest care and caution shall be used in elect- 
ing such professors and masters, to the end that 
no person shall be so elected unless the uniform 
tenor of his conduct manifest to the world his 
sincere affection for the liberty and indepen- 
dence of the United States of America.” 

Farther to the South, in North Carolina, 
the pioneers of education were again Prince- 
ton men. The first classical school in North 
Carolina was founded by Joseph Alexander, 
of the Class of 1760, and under the name of 
the Queen’s Museum a charter was granted by 
the Colonial Legislature in 1770, which, how- 
ever, was immediately repealed by the king. 
Another charter being granted in 1771, was 
again repealed—such an institution being re- 
garded as the hot-bed of sedition and rebellion. 
It was in the halls of this college that the 
Mecklenburg Convention held its sessions, 
whose counsels were largely directed by three 
Princeton men, Brevard, Balch, and Avery, 
the famous Resolutions being penned by Bre- 
vard, the secretary of the Convention. After 
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the Revolution the college obtained a new 
charter under the name of Liberty Hall ; at that 
time thirteen of its fifteen trustees were gradu- 
ates of Princeton. Finally the institution was 
merged in Mount Zion College, Winnsboro, 
South Carolina, presided over by Thomas H. 
McCaule, of the Class of 1774, Princeton. 
The first President, also of the University of 
North Carolina, was a Princeton man—Joseph 
Caldwell, of the Class of 1791. It is a mat- 
ter of passing interest to note that the young 
Caldwell as a boy lived in Princeton, and was 
at one time presented with a Latin grammar 
by a student from Charleston, S. C. This 
was the beginning of his education and of that 
eminent career in which he amply repaid in 
services to the State the kindness of that 
Southern student in the chance gift of his 
early years. In Georgia also we find Prince- 
ton men as presidents of two universities in 
their early histories, Franklin College and 
Oglethorpe University. 

We find also that the first literary institu- 
tion ever established in the great valley of the 
Mississippi was founded by a Princeton gradu- 
ate, Samuel Doak, of the Class of 1775. 
First known as Martin Academy, it was later 
called Washington College, with Dr. Doak 
as its first President. It issaid that while Dr. 
Doak was attending a meeting of the General 
Assembly in Philadelphia he received a dona- 
tion of books for his college which he carried 
in a sack upon a pack-horse five hundred 
miles, through forests and over mountains, to 
become the nucleus of the library of Wash- 
ington College. He was a patriot as well as 
a missionary and a scholar. During Colonel 
Ferguson’s devastating raid in North Carolina 
the Scotch-Irish on the Wautaga raised three 
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regiments of nearly a thousand mounted rifle- 
men to march against the invader. As they 
were about to march forth to join their forces 
with the heroes of King’s Mountain, Dr. 
Doak addressed them in stirring appeal, clos- 
ing with the words that had the ring of patri- 
archal times : ‘‘ Go forth, my brave men, and 
may the sword of the Lord and of Gideon go 
with you.” 

Greenville College in Tennessee was also 
founded by a Princeton man, Hezekiah Balch, 
of the Class of 1766. The University of 
Nashville was founded by T. B. Craighead, 
of the Class of 1775. And Caleb Wallace, of 
the Olass of 1770, founded Transylvania 
Seminary in Kentucky. 

In addition to the larger colleges and acade- 
mies there were innumerable schools estab- 
lished by Princeton men in connection with 
the churches of which they were pastors. 
Their influence is perhaps not so marked, yet 
of none the less worth and power. Conspicu- 
ous among these was the school which Dr. 
Caldwell, of the Class of 1761, established in 
North Carolina, and which he conducted in 
addition to his labors as pastor of the united 
churches of Buffalo and Alamance. This 
school sent forth some very eminent men ; 
five were governors of States, a number were 
judges, and about fifty became ministers. Dr. 
Caldwell taught patriotism as well as the 
classics. He was on the field in the engage- 
ment between the Regulators and Governor 
Tryon’s troops in 1771, and later, in the War 
of Independence, he suffered for his loyalty, 
his house being plundered, his library and valu- 
able papers being destroyed, and he himself 
compelled to hide in the forests to escape ar- 
rest and death. 
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There was a small and unpretentious school 
in Virginia where Thomas Martin, of the Class 
of 1762, taught for some years. One of his 
pupils he influenced to go to Princeton, and 
there the Virginia lad laid the foundations of 
his future greatness, which, as President of 
the United States, James Madison was wont to 
acknowledge as due to Princeton and to With- 
erspoon. Still another school, confined within 
the four walls of a lawyer’s office in Georgia, 
exerted an incalculable influence upon the ris- 
ing generation of that State. John Young 
Noel, of the Class of 1777, settling in Geor- 
gia, became one of the most distinguished law- 
yers in the South ; and with him there studied 
many of the most eminent men of Georgia, 
among whom were Governor Troup and Gov- 
ernor Forsyth, both graduates of Princeton. 

The influences radiating from these educa- 
tional centers established by Princeton men 
may be regarded as among the most potent of 
the constructive forces in the history of the 
South making for character and citizenship. 
The men who were trained in these institu- 
tions became the leaders of the people, in the 
pulpit, at the bar, on the bench, in the halls 
of Legislature, and in the field against their 
country’sfoe. Thestrong personality of these 
pioneers of education left an indelible impres- 
sion upon the general moral tone of the South. 
This influence may be indicated by a con- 
spicuous illustration which is of more than 
passing interest. It was in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century that an attempt was 
made to establish in Richmond a French acad- 
emy of the arts and sciences, with branch 
academies in Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
New York. The purpose was to make the 
institution of a national and _ international 
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character, having affiliations with the royal 
societies of London, Paris, Brussels, and with 
the other learned bodies of Europe. The 
originator of this enterprise was Chevalier 
Quesnay de Beaurepaire, grandson of the 
famous French philosopher and economist, 
Dr. Quesnay, who was the court physician of 
Louis XV. Chevalier Quesnay served as a 
captain in Virginia in the years of 1777 and 
1778. Quesnay’s scheme, however, failed, 
and the commentary upon it by Professor 
Adams in his monograph on Thomas Jefferson 
and the University of Virginia is most signifi- 
cant. I quote it, as it is a remarkable tribute 
to the Princeton influence in the South, and 
especially as it is from one who speaks from 
the standpoint of a historical scholar merely, 
and holding no brief for Princeton. Hesays : 

‘Tf circumstances had favored Quesnay’s 
project, it is probable that the University of 
Virginia would never have been founded. The 
Academy of the United States of America, 
established at Richmond, would have become 
the center of higher education, not only for 
Virginia, but for the whole South, and possi- 
bly for a large part of the North, if the acad- 
emy had been extended, as proposed, to the 
cities of Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New 
York. Supported by French capital, to which 
in large measure we owe the success of our 
Revolutionary War, strengthened by French 
prestige, by literary, scientific, and artistic 
associations with Paris, then the intellectual 
capital of the world, the academy at Rich- 
mond might have become an educational 
stronghold, comparable in some degree to the 
Jesuit influence in Canada, which has proved 
more lasting than French dominion, more im- 
pregnable than the fortress of Quebec. Noth- 
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ing is so enduring, when once established, as 
forms of culture. If French ideas had really 
penetrated Virginian society, they would have 
become as dominant in the South as German 
ideas are now becoming in the State universi- 
ties and school systems of the Northwest. 
French ideas survived in Virginia and in the 
Carolinas long after the Revolution, and long 
after the French Government had ceased to 
interfere with our politics. It was one of the 
most difficult tasks in Southern educational 
history to dislodge French philosophy from 
its academic strongholds in North and South 
Carolina. It was done by a strong current 
of Scotch Presbyterianism proceeding from 
Princeton College southward.”’ 

Inasmuch, therefore, as Princeton men 
have been identified to such an extent with 
the educational and political history of the 
South, it followed as a natural consequence 
that many of the Southern young men should 
year after year find their way to the Northern 
college. The stream which from Princeton 
early sought a southward course soon induced 
a counter current, which has steadily flowed 
from the South toward Princeton. 


Joun Grier Hissen. 














THE MAYFLOWER. 


A mellow delight is the meadow 
Mad with May, 

Through the green heave the wind’s 
Singing its way, 

Unfolding and blowing 
In riot and roam 

On hedgerow and hill-top 
Its silver foam— 


Through tint and through patter of summer shower— 


Mayflower ! 


A-dream was the Blue of the midnight 
Dream of Day ! 

Through the star-weave the gold’s 
Mirrored in May. 

Upholding its tapers 
Of light on the land 

The buttercups glister 
On violet-strand, 


Through rose of the sunset, and rhyme of shower— 


Star-flower ! 


A-dream was the nebulous ocean 
One gray Day. 
Through the green heave a ship’s 
Plowing its way, 
Painting the Infinite 
With sudden star, 
Glint of a sail 
Across the bar ! 


O’er rocks and o’er storm-beat one crystal comes, 
The Blossom whose hues are a nation’s homes— 








Mayflower ! 
Lucy CLEVELAND. 
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POETS OF TO-DAY.* 


I. Curtis May. 


Mrs. Albert Bascom May, who writes under 
the pseudonym of Curtis May, first published 
a volume of verse in 1889 (G. P. Putnam & 
Sons). She was born in 1858, in Joliet, Il., 
where her father was a prominent physician. 
When she was eight years old her parents re- 
moved to Rockford, Ill. She graduated at 
the East Rockford High School at the age of 
seventeen ; at nineteen entered the Fresh- 
man Class at the Northwestern University, 
situated at Evanston, II]., and was graduated 
in 1881, after completing the classical course, 
with the degree of A.B. Ten days later Miss 
May sailed for Europe with a small party, 
and traveled in Europe, with long rests in 
Germany for the purpose of studying the lan- 
guage, for about fourteen months. She took 
the degree of A.M. in 1883 at the North- 
western University, and thereafter taught for 
two years at one of the Wisconsin normal 
schools—that at Platteville. 

In 1886 she was married to Albert Bascom 
May, an attorney-at-law, then residing at Madi- 
son, but within a year removed to Milwaukee, 
where she now lives. She has four children, 
two boys and two girls. Her mother’s maiden 
name was Mary Curtis, daughter of the sec- 
ond mayor of Chicago. Her own maiden 
name was Elizabeth Curtis McArthur. 


* Tne BacHELOR oF ARTS will from time to time 
present to its readers brief accounts of some of our new 
poets, where they were born and educated, and where 
they drew their inspiration, together with a few of 
their poems. The list will not include all of our new 
poets, but a number of them who in our estimation are 
‘* deemed worthy.’’—Eb. 
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Mrs. May’s poetry has a certain rich charm 
which speaks not of great strength, but of 
delicate harmony. She is a true type of mod- 
ern college girl, in whom a thorough educa- 
tion has best laid a fitting superstructure to 
her poetic temperament. 

Can there be anything tenderer than the 
following : 

CROCUS AND BEES. 


The slender crocus under her chin 
Has tied her yellow bonnet ; 

Her plain, green gown she has girded in, 
With never a ruffle on it, 

And now she waits till the bees begin 
Intoning their measured sonnet. 


For they are bards of the smiling year, 
And, should they pause for a minute, 
The Spring would lay her hand to her ear 

And miss, for the sweetness in it, 
The hum-drum drone ringing out as clear 
As the dropping notes of the linnet. 


Again, in the following poem she rises to 
the plane of purest poetry, not marked, to be 
sure, by anything very startlingly new, or 
“rich or strange,’’ but exquisite : 


COTTONWOOD DOWN. 


From leafy port to port, with white sails spread 
Upon the undulating bosom of the breeze, 

A fairy argosy floats overhead 
In the deep quiet of these broad-branched trees. 

What pigmy strength has manned each silken barge 
As light as bubbles breaking on the sea ? 

What cargo goes from marge to shadowy marge ? 
What pilot steers it to its destined quay ? 


So when the soul has cast her moorings loose 
And sails alone, not fearing storm or wreck, 
What bears her hence of each sweet earthly use ? 
What memories, glancing backward, crowd the 
deck ? 
What constellations in the brightening skies 
Mark out the way to where the far port lies ? 
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She has lived on the far-reaching Western 
prairie, and has felt the peculiar wind, which 
sailors would call at sea ‘‘ dead air.’’ It rises 
as the sun sets, it also comes at high noon un- 
heralded, and as the following poem hints be- 
trays the slumber of old mother earth in peace- 
ful rest. The following has never before been 
printed : 

THE PRAIRIE LOW-WIND. 


As still as when the cherubim unfold 
Their veiling wings, 

The prairie low-wind sways the bell of gold 
The cowslip rings. 

It swings the priestly lilies that hold high 
Their censers white, 

And stirs the violet, whose quiet eye 
Is full of light. 


The prairie’s whisper, the half-hidden brook, 
Gains one low tone, 

Still sliding, where the blue-eyed gentians look, 
Past moss and stone. 

The cornshocks barely shiver where they raise 
Their rusty green, 

Like wigwams whence the souls of summer days 
Pass out unseen. 


The drowsy earth smiles as a slumbering child ; 
The sheltering trees 

Weave shifting webs of shadow in the mild, 
Soft-blowing breeze. 

With murmurous sound it waves the yellow grain 
Almost unheard, 

For music whispers in a dreamy strain 
Her tenderest word. 


Not like fallen angels storming at the sky, 
But soft and slow 

The clouds on filmy wings go floating by, 
As still as snow. 

Loud howls the cyclone’s rage and beckons death 
From every crag and crest, 

But the low-wind is nature’s even breath 

When laid at rest. 
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It will be seen from these few examples 
that Mrs. May has a close and delicate natur 
tendenz. Her ‘‘ Dandelion Down”’ we gladly 
give our readers (unpublished) as being espe- 
cially appropriate now in sunny May : 


DANDELION DOWN. 


You blossom-clouds that blow across the meadows 
And make a firmament for grass and sedge, 

Yet never reddening with the eastward shadows 
Nor golden on the daisies at the edge |! 

Dim with your floating film the sun's clear shining 
When the noon pauses midway in the sky : 

Hang dreamlike on the poppy low declining, 
And, like a lid, droop o’er the violet’s eye ! 


Or are you spirits of the flowers, uplifted 
With larger freedom than at first you knew, 
Flown back to your old haunts or gently drifted 
To the same spot where rooted deep you grew ? 
See! Round your empty stems new joy has being : 
Where once you faded, fresher beauty springs. 
Like angels’ eyes you watch without their seeing, 
And fold life’s seed within your downy wings. 


Her forte is the feeling of the harmonious 
in nature. She has Corot’s perception. Du- 
prez had some of the same talent of earth- 
love. Wordsworth inspired many poets who 
have inspired again Mrs. Ourtis May and the 
new nature poetry. Could not this simple 
picture have been painted in all its rich col- 
ors, its deep lights and shades, by Corot, or 
versed by Wordsworth ? 


A WISCONSIN FARM. 


It lies within the circling sweep 

Of low, green hills, whose shadows keep 
A hazy sense of rest and sleep 

On gentle slope or wooded steep. 


Its fields stretch yellow in the light, 
Uncut, but stirred by birds in flight 
That pause, then soar till, past our sight, 
Their wings flash skyward, far but bright. 
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The weatherbeaten house is old, 
The scene of many a tale long told, 
But crossed by sunny bars of gold 
And fleeting shadows manifold. 


A row of poplars drop their leaves 

In wind-falls on the rain-swept eaves ; 
And here a golden oriole weaves 

Her deep nest where the low wind grieves. 


Along this trim path every day 

The farmer takes his early way 

To bind the wheat or mow the hay 

In meadows edged with blossoms gay. 


A homely life! Yet who else knows 

The untrained grace the wild vine shows, 
Or what a rich perfume the rose 

Sheds round the low bank where it grows. 


For him when summer days 4re fair 

The bluebird carols in the air ; 

For him the snowflakes eddy where 

The wind-stripped autumn boughs are bare. 


To him who knows her face the best, 
Sweet Nature shows her loveliest ; 
The warm heart beating in her breast 
And quiet beauty when at rest. 


What we like in Mrs. May’s poetry is, then 
(we might give many more beautiful specimens 
had we the space), its return to simple measures 
and themes. There is very little of the ‘‘ subtle- 
ty” of the average Century or Scribner poem 
here—subtlety which is often too far-fetched 
tv be desirable. There is none of the indoor, 
hothouse, forced effort of the decadents, but 
it is like the beautiful things nature sets be- 
fore us, gentle and tender. 

Far more hopeful to us for the West in lit- 
erature is the poetry of Mrs. May than all the 
sensational and absurd novels of Hamlin Gar- 
land, or the strained efforts of some of the 
literary Chicagoese. Yet Mrs. May is still an 
unknown—her poetry is not in demand ! 
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GRADUATE WORK IN THE SOUTH. 


The late war wrought a revolution in the 
educational system of the South hardly less 
important than that in its social condition. It 
is well known that, previous to the war, edu- 
cation at public expense was regarded as but 
little better than charity pure and simple. 
This may not have been universally true, 
but it certainly was of the centers of wealth 
and power, from which sources the schools 
might reasonably have looked for their strong- 
est support. This lack of public spirit in lay- 
ing the foundations of education probably ac- 
counts for the lack of support to State and 
sectarian institutions for higher education. 
So we find that the most of our best colleges 
and universities are comparatively young. 
The second college founded in America, 
William and Mary, was located in Virginia, 
and has had a continuous existence, but, not 
receiving such support as was given to Har- 
vard and Yale, it has been compelled to take 
a position farther back in the procession. 

But a few of the institutions that claim our 
notice have some little of the prestige that be- 
longs to age. Washington and Lee was char- 
tered in 1782. In two years the University 
of North Carolina will celebrate her centen- 
nial. Virginia chartered her university in 
1819, Mississippi in 1844. While Tennessee 
does not rank so high in the age of her best 
colleges, she ranks first in their number and 
with the first in the matter of efficiency. 
Nashville, with her two universities, three 
female colleges, and two large negro schools, 
might justly be called the educational center 
of the South. Frem this point of view, then, 
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let us survey the graduate work of Southern 
institutions. 

The graduate work at Vanderbilt University 
is being emphasized more and more every 
year. And justly so, for the university is 
now in a position to do this, as can readily be 
shown. The heads of departments are not 
given simply graduate fellows to assist them 
in the undergraduate work, but in most cases 
have associate professors with university de- 
grees. The head professors, too, have been 
fitted for their work in the best schools of the 
world. Three received the Doctor’s degree 
at Leipsic, three at Yale, and one at Johns 
Hopkins. Others have received degrees from 
reputable institutions. In the way of pecu- 
niary aid to students the university offers, be- 
sides 4 number of teaching fellowships open 
to its own graduates, ten scholastic fellow- 
ships, each yielding two hundred dollars, open 
to graduates of any college or university. 

That these combined advantages have not 
been without effect is shown in the constantly 
increasing number of graduates in attendance. 
The Catalogue for ’95-’96 shows that thirty- 
eight students, representing seventeen col- 
leges, twelve States, and one foreign country, 
were enrolled as graduates; Five received 
the Master’s degree in 95. 

There is one fact, true of every institution 
that will be named in this article, that must 
not be overlooked. Graduate degrees are 
conferred in no case honoris causa, nor for a 
certain period of residence, but for actual 
work. For the Master’s degree the com- 
pletion with credit of four full courses (five 
at the University of Texas) and an acceptable 
thesis are required. For the Doctor’s degree 
the least requirement in time is two years of 
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actual residence work, the last of which must 
be spent where the degree is to be taken. 

Of the heads of departments at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, five have the Doctor’s and 
five the Master’s degree, while one has the 
D.C.L. and another is a F.R.S., to say noth- 
ing of the LI..D.’s. Onescholarship is given 
in the graduate school, but the Faculty, em- 
bracing, as it does, some of the best known 
educators in the South, has not failed to draw 
students. In 1895 eleven men received the 
Master’s and three the Doctor’s degree. 

Washington and Lee has five full professors 
with the Ph.D. and three with the M.A. In 
addition to one teaching fellowship, two three- 
hundred-dollar and nine free-tuition scholar- 
ships are offered to graduate students. Owing 
to the manner in which the students are cata- 
logued, as also at the University of Virginia, 
it is a little difficult to tell the number receiv- 
ing graduate instruction. Two were made 
Masters and two Doctors in ’95. 

The University of North Carolina began 
graduate work in 1886. The university de- 
grees borne by the professors are equally di- 
vided between M.A. and Ph.D. No scholar- 
ships are set apart for the special benefit of 
graduate students, but, according to the Cata- 
logue of ’93—’94 (the latest obtainable), seven 
were enrolled as graduates. No university 
degrees were given in ’93. 

Among the professors at the University of 
Mississippi the Masters have a majority of one 
over the Doctors. Four teaching fellowships 
are offered ; tuition is free. Graduate work 
was begun in 1873, and, with a few excep- 
tions, some university degree has been con- 
ferred every year since. Thirty-two students, 
representing six States, attended the graduate 
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schools last year. One received the Ph.D. in 
95. 

The Tulane University of Louisiana is very 
young, but, with considerable wealth back of 
it, promises to stand with the first. In the 
Faculty the Doctors have a majority of two 
over the Masters. It speaks well for Wash- 
ington and Lee and the University of Virginia 
to say that they have representatives here. 
Four foreign institutions have helped to make 
up the Faculty. Several scholarships are 
offered in the graduate schools. Five States 
and nine colleges were represented in the 
thirty-two graduate students of ’95-96, 
Thirteen received the Master’s degree. 

The University of Texas has more institu- 
tions represented in her Faculty than any yet 
mentioned. The very best schools of America 
and two in foreign countries have been laid 
under tribute to make up her teaching force. 
Virginia has furnished two with University 
degrees. Seven have the Ph.D. and eight 
the M.A. No scholarships are offered, but 
tuition is free. In ’95 four received the Mas- 
ter’s degree and fourteen were enrolled as 
graduates for the year ’95-’96. Strange to 
say, this university offers no degree above the 
M.A. ; but she bids fair to be one of our 
great schools, as the Legislature has supported 
it unstintingly. 

One matter of prime importance to the 
graduate student, the library, has not been 
touched in mentioning the several institutions. 
The University of North Carolina appears to 
lead with some fifty thousand volumes, which 
have been carefully arranged into eighteen 
divisions, covering practically every field of 
research. The younger schools have not so 
many, but the most of them probably are no 
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less efficient, the books having been selected 
according to needs. 

In the matter of science several of our uni- 
versities deserve special notice. Those of 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tulane, and Texas 
have separate buildings for the chemical labora- 
tories, which have been erected and equipped 
at considerable cost. At Vanderbilt the most 
of the basement of the main building is de- 
voted to the laboratory. Tulane alone has a 
separate building for her physical laboratory. 
From personal observation the writer does not 
hesitate to say that the museums of Vander- 
bilt and of the University of Virginia, illus- 
trating the subdivisions of natural history, 
are not surpassed in the South. Indeed, the 
Brooks Museum of Virginia, which occupies 
a large and commodious building, will com- 
pare favorably with that of any university in 
America. The University of Texas has a col- 
lection of rare coins and medals, none of the 
coins being of a later date than the sixth cen- 
tury. They are said to be of value in teach- 
ing history, and have been put in charge of 
that department. Good astronomical observa- 
tories can be found at the Virginia, Vander- 
bilt, Mississippi, and Texas universities. 

Man being a gregarious animal, it is a little 
surprising that graduate clubs should be of 
such recent origin. The one at Vanderbilt is 
several years old and constitutes one of the 
pleasant features of student life. A delegate 
was elected to the Federation of Graduate 
Clubs which met in Baltimore, but at the 
last moment found that he could not attend. 
So far as the writer has been able to find out, 
this is the only graduate club in the South. 
There is a ‘‘ Philosophical Society” at the 
University of Virginia, which ‘“‘ meets month- 
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ly for the reading of papers of scientific and 
literary interest, the exhibition of experi- 
ments, and discussion,” but it is ‘‘ composed 
of professors, instructors, and post-graduate 
students.” 

In one particular Southern universities have 
kept pace with, and in some cases even pre- 
ceded, their sister institutions elsewhere, that 
of allowing their students to migrate. The 
majority require three years of residence work, 
but only the last must be spent where the de- 
gree is to be taken. Since progressive insti- 
tutions everywhere have adopted or are adopt- 
ing this system, the writer would say to East- 
ern, Northern, and Western students, spend 
a year in the South. The facilities offered 
here are not in every respect so good as can 
be found at Harvard, Yale, Johns Hopkins, 
Chicago, and some others, but, on the whole, 
you will be amply repaid. 

Davin Y. Tuomas. 














BALLADE OF CHEESE AND BIER. 
(BALLADE A DouUBLE REFRAIN.) 


Of Bacchus still the poets sing, 

Silenus and the fruitful vine, 
And still their tuneful numbers ring 

With praises of the ‘‘ rosy wine.”’ 

Well, let them sing its charms divine 
And sound its praises far and near ; 

But O! what hours were thine and mine 
With bread and cheese and lager bier. 


Before my fire’s flame the swing 
And dart of shadowy design 
On hearth and wall would dance and swing, 
Fantastic shapes to intertwine 
In forms grotesque, and so combine 
That none retained its outline clear— 
And we before the blazing pine 
With bread and cheese and lager bier. 


And as they mingled, so the sting 
Of many failures, the decline 
Of hopeful purposes that bring 
Fresh courage in their train, benign 
Gambrinus touched, and in that sign 
We saw again our pathway clear, 
And worshiped long at Friendship’s shrine 
With bread and cheese and lager bier. 


L’ Envot. 


O friend ! whatever joys be thine, 

Nor wealth nor glory can outshine 

Those days when Friendship was our cheer 
With bread and cheese and lager bier. 


CHARLES EpMUND MERRILL, JR. 
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THE POETRY OF WILLIAM WATSON. 


Despite a few slighting criticisms and the 
bestowal elsewhere of the laureateship, Mr, 
William Watson ranks in the minds of many as 
the national living poet of England. To prove 
or disprove the faith of those who would canon- 
ize him at present is the part of prophecy, not 
of criticism ; but the humbler task of defining 
his scope and aim—a task in the power of con- 
temporary mortals—may be performed with 
profit both to those who blindly link his name 
with greatness, and to those who would pull 
him from his niche and scatter the offerings 
from before his shrine. 

In fixing a poet’s scope, however, we must 
also fix his limits ; and therefore I may say, 
at the outset, that the ‘“‘realms of gold” 
wherein Mr. Watson has never travelled, and 
whose laws and customs he has but learned by 
hearsay, are the provinces of love and nature. 
Save in his poems to the sea, whose wildness 
wakens in his staid and sober genius a remark- 
able response, his treatment of nature is con- 
ventional. Believing that all our attempts to 
trace a meaning in the ebb and flow of ont- 
door life result in the expression of our own 
moods, he even finds not amiss the device of 
applying to nature the technical terms of art 
—of calling autumn a ‘‘ metaphor,”’ the uni- 
verse ‘‘ orchestral,’’ and its Creator ‘‘ the Mas- 
ter harp-player.”? And, moreover, of “‘ lyric 
love’ Mr. Watson will, to my thinking, be 
famed rather as the editor than the poet. For 
in his erotic verse lurks a certain bloodlessness, 
apparent in a boyish poem, ‘‘ The Prince’s 
Quest,’’ where he speaks of a girl’s hair : 
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‘“‘ Down falling, as a wave of sunlight rests 
On some white cloud, about her shoulders bare 
Nigh to the snowdrifts twain which are her breasts,”’ 


and discernible in such mature work as 


‘* Bid me no more to leave unkissed 
That rose-wreathed porch of pearl,’ 


which, imputing tothe beluved’s mouth archi- 
tectur’l dimensions, is insincere, bedizened 
though it be with Elizabethan gauds. In his 
amorous verse Mr. Watson rarely leaves behind 
him the cares of his trade ; and, lacking the 
fervor and insouciance of your true lover, he 
seems, as a squire of dames, even more “‘ pa- 
thetically out of place,’’ his lovelocks and 
guitar sorting ill with his sober gait and 
thoughtful brow. 

And Mr. Watson’s general point of view 
being rather critical than creative, lessens still 
further his scope. Every poet, indeed, is, 
both as a ‘‘ maker” and as a critic, not only 
shaping an inchoate mass of facts into some- 
thing organic, but also giving emphasis to their 
relations and values. But Mr. Watson has 
little in common with poets in whom the crea- 
tive power predominates. Ignoring what 
seems trivial or sordid, seeing no good in poli- 
tics or trade, in the frivolity of town folk or 
in the loutishness of country folk, he never 
puts himself in the place of other people and 
discerns the unconscious poetry of their lives, 
Neither can he, being imbued with shrewdness 
and sanity, in a mad attempt to twist the laws 
of the universe to suit his own bent, fashion a 
supreme conception. Unlike those who build 
their house beautiful among the living or those 
who, secluded, conjure up palaces in the clouds 
—and both kinds of poets are creative—Mr. 
Watson, isolated from the commonplace and 
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the mystical, rather discriminates than pro- 
duces. 

‘** Captive” in his boyhood to Keats and 
Shelley, he put away those homely old beliefs 
which, taught in the nursery, guide aright so 
many men ; but circumscribed by his auster. 
ity and common sense, he could neither dis- 
port himself in Latinian groves nor hurl darts 
of roseate fire at law and precedent. His 
very diction, which seeks to heighten poetical 
effects by vagueness, shows his indecision. 
Neither sensuous nor mystical nor in that bor. 
derland between flesh and spirit where dwell 
so many moderns, he seems a loiterer in shad- 
owy ways, beset with bodiless desires and soul- 
less aspirations. 

As years pass, his uncertainty condenses 
into a faint querulousness, cropping out in his 
fancy of the raven that ‘‘ clasps creation with 
his claws,” and becoming still more intense 
later in life when, in his ‘‘ Malign Beauty,” 
or in his vision of the sea, ‘‘ with wild white 
fingers snatching at the skies,” he reveals his 
apprehension of the jar and dissonance in all 
things. And his ‘‘ Sturm und Drang,” nec- 
essarily brief in one of his make up, has left 
him haughtily acquiescent in the incapacity of 
men to read the riddle of their own errors and 
resolute to work, within the pale of experi- 
ence, for self-perfection. He concerns him- 
self only with the highest results the active 
virtues can reach, with the grace of friend- 
ship, the sense of oneness with our kind, the 
thirst to know and understand. Somewhat 
akin to the Tuscan poet who ‘‘ epitomizes the 
Middle Ages and preludes the Renaissance,” 
he yet, unlike Dante, can never spur Pegasus 
above the level of logic. Mr. Watson, for 
example, quick to feel the baffling charms of 
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a pretty girl, fancies that she may be an em- 
press from fairyland ; but, wedded to other 
aims, he finds that both empress and fairyland 
are beyond him, and ruefully confesses himself 


‘* Loveless dust within a dreamless urn, 
Dead to her beauty’s immortality.”’ 


But Dante, enthralled by Beatrice, speaks of 
her as a miracle come from heaven to earth, 
and imagines that ten years after her death, 
she, armed with the divine word, clothed with 
the symbols of faith, hope and charity, show- 
ered with roses from angels’ hands, and ex- 
tolled in the songs of saints and prophets, 
should save him from damnation, lead him 
through the courts of heaven and obtain for 
him the Beatific Vision. Fusing his lover’s 
vows with his orisons, Dante gains through 
temporal vistas a glimmer of eternal truth, 
Watson, deaf and blind to such mysticism, 
turns from ‘‘ human hearth fires’’ and dwells 
with loftier thoughts than his reason assigns 
to lover’s dalliance. To those who are rooted 
in the ground and unrefreshed by mountain 
air, Watson’s hold on life may seem hesitant 
and feeble. To those who have an inkling of 
the things that are more excellent, his con- 
versation will be revealed—an austere epi- 
cureanism, inherently noble. 

Now and again, however, there wakes in 
Watson’s poetry an echo of his boyish uncer- 
tainty, a note of wistfulness which, leaving 
him at a loss to group the ideas suggested by 
a subject, mars his technique in his stanzas to 
the hero ‘‘ greatly slain,” or even in such care- 
fully wrought verse as ‘‘ A New Year’s Pray- 
er.” But his ‘‘ censure observance”’ isa slight 
drawback, compared to the soundness and 
truth of its cause—that faint regret, not wholly 
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unpleasant, which all of us have felt at certain 
seasons—the feeling that- we might know the 
truth of things if we could only fix our minds 
hard enough upon it. Powerless to peer over 
the walls of experience, or to break through 
them, or .to burrow beneath them, catching a 
glimmer through a chink in the mortar, but 
ignorant whether it be a jailer’s lantern ora 
rescuer’s torch, or only an indifferent sunbeam 
—and still the walls are high and hard and 
firm and mew us in—we find a response in the 
poetry of Mr. Watson, who, while teaching 
us to wear our fetters gracefully, shows us 
involuntarily that his gall himalso. We know 
it is illegal and unmanly to repine or rebel ; 
but this regret we recognize in ourselves as a 
touch of nature, in others as a touch of kin- 
ship. And therefore, by reminding us that 
he too is of flesh and blood, Mr. Watson en- 
forces his teaching. 

His austerity is redeemed not only by his 
winsomeness, but by an occasional gayety. 
In his dreamy, boyish days he shows this trait 
in a certain tenderness and grace, often tine- 
tured by mawkishness, 


‘* All vague and doubtful as a dream that lies 
Folded within another, petalwise.”’ 


When, in early manhood, his eyes are open 
to the incongruities of the world—the dulness 
of custom, the queerness of innovation, society 
topsy-turvy, wrong men in wrong places who 
hide their incapacities under an apish solem- 
nity, but who, strongly moved, caper and jab- 
ber asidly as their ancestors—his tenderness and 
grace become strong and sweet, and by friction 
with grotesqueries, take on a tinge of amuse- 
ment ; and, brightening through many ad- 
verse years his outlook, they deepen at the 
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touch of success into a quiet amusement. In 
such pretty trifles as the ‘‘ Key-Board, a Study 
in Contrasts’? and the ‘‘ Eloping Angels’”’ we 
find this gayety, but it flashes brightest in his 
essays where abound quips like the following : 


“Dr. JOHNSON (loqguitur) : I have read his works. 
The terrors of his style were great ; but he that valiant- 
ly faced them and overcame them had hisreward. Yes, 
sir! Browning could read men. The pity is, men 
cannot read Browning .”’ 


This winsomeness is the exclusive property 
of young men who, not unvisited by care or 
sorrow, are yet not callous nor sore with the 
galling of years. Chaucer had it when he 
wrote the Ballade to Rosemounde ; Shake- 
speare in ‘‘ Twelfth Night.’’ But ‘‘ it pass- 
eth sone as flowers faire,’’ either worried out 
of one by drudgery and routine or blasted in- 
stantly by storm and stress. Even in placid 
people, ageing wit is something tart or bitter 
to the taste. Men like Watson, for whom in- 
bred austerity decrees a time of ‘‘ Sturm und 
Drang,’’ lose their gayety, but keep their 
sweetness and strength. And in reading his 
later verse, we find much vigorous and lovely, 
but we feel that his winsomeness has passed 
away, 

Strength and sweetness of feeling, sanity 
and shrewdness of thought—these account for 
his love of fitness in manner and matter, where- 
by the former becomes exact and the latter 
refined. Scrupulously definite, he bears sinall 
likeness to those poets who, rating sound above 
sense, seem, even as they enchant us with 
their empty verse, to have come by their craft 
not quite honestly. Feelings so intense or so 
large that no words can fit them are rare and 
rarely to be dealt with. And rhymers who 
* dally only with bizarre emotions and neglect 
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the truths of life are no more good poets than 
aman is a good farmer. who spends his days 
in cultivating orchids and lets his potatoes rot 
and his pumpkins go to seed. In this era of 
ill-regulated emotion it is cheering to come 
across a plain man who speaks his mind ina 
plain way, and not with ambiguities which the 
foolish take for the utterances of Apollo. 

A lover of clearness, Mr. Watson seldom 
bedizens his ideas with rhetorical furbelows or 
with the glamour of outworn superstition. 
Unlike Rossetti, who, harmonizing medisval 
symbols with modern introspection, attains 
but a morbid and irrational beauty, Wat- 
son uses antique beliefs as figures of speech 
which, having been in men’s minds for centu- 
ries, enforce the more conveniently his mean- 
ing. Sparing of such paraphernalia, he does 
not overlook the poetic value of those new 
truths discovered by science. And thus, in 
his ‘‘ Dream of Man,’’ and in many stray 
images, he indicates new stuff for poetry. 
For poets, since they express constant ideals 
in transient symbols, cannot afford to harp on. 
traditions alone if, for them as well as for prose 
writers, there is room in recent thought. And 
surely poetry can soar higher through the 
vastness of a universe discovered and tested by 
science than when she was cooped up in seven 
crystal spheres ; and man, sprung from prime- 
val lava and ooze, the son of uncouth mon- 
sters, who has risen from ignorance and impo- 
tence and ferocity into wisdom and brotherly 
love, though still lowly, is worthy of grander 
song than Adain blessed by ignorance, cursed 
by knowledge, and banished from ease to in- 
dustry because his wife teased him into eating 
an apple. Part of their beauty the old faiths 
gain from use and wont; but the truths of 
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science, for all their crudeness, have possi- 
bilities. Since, however, writers who rate 
emotion above intelligence, deem them only 
fit for laboratories and lecture-rooms, it takes 
a poet shrewd and sane to ascertain their 
value. To Watson, who shuns inanity and 
seeks fresh poetic nutriment, our debt is two- 
fold. 

By his refinement of manner, also, Mr. 
Watson has given poetry another start. He 
tastes nothing impure, concerns himself only 
with thoughts worth the thinking and deeds 
worth the doing. Realizing, however, that 
the quintessence of vulgarity consists in wrap- 
ping up vile thoughts in fine words, whenever 
he has unsavory facts thrust under his nose, 
he speaks of them in such downright terms as 
only a gentleman could use. Though slow to 
discern the poetry that is covered with rags 
and dirt and lurks even in stews and ginshops 
—a spirit greater poets have found and cher- 
ished—yet when he sees vice in pure and se- 
questered dwelling-places, where, unknown, 
she is taken for virtue, or where he sees her 
in active life put innocence to shame, he does 
not scruple to strip her of her trappings and let 
men smell the stench from her belly. 

And his refinement makes him severe tow- 
ard formalism, toward ‘‘ this dying past which 
never dies,” or ‘‘ the little laws that lackeys 
make,”’ or ‘‘ the votes of veering crowds,”’ 
subjects which have a poetry of their own, 
could one only find it. Form, without which 
society could no more exist than a circle with- 
out its circumference, Watson cherishes ; but 
formalism, or form decayed, with crumbling 
laws and customs which only continue because 
they have been and are—formalism, the rind 
without the pulp, the husks whereon a sinful 
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world feeds—this he would sweep away like 
dust. But flippancy in the face of worthy 
custom and belief rouses the ire of a poet to 
whom all beauty is grave and joy solemn. 
** Man’s barren levity of mind’’ he grandly 
taboos, rising to great poetry in his contempt 
for the fustian of quacks and his indignation 
at the gibes of buffoons. 

Asa critic of men and affairs, Watson brings 
into play both his fastidiousness of mind and 
its strength and beanty. He considers none 
worth his homage but men whose work en- 
dures ; but untrammelled by Mrs. Grundy’s 
rules, he either ignores the failings of his 
heroes or else treats them as discords that have 
their placeina great harmony. ‘‘ Itis hardly 
too much to say,’’ he writes, ‘‘ that for a poet 
like Burns to have led a strictly decent and 
well-regulated life would have almost seemed 
an unpardonable piece of inconsistency.’’ In- 
deed, he may find in a preference for natures 
rough and massive as the moors and moun- 
tains whence they came—natures in whom ex- 
cesses and defects are necessary—an escape 
from his own rigorous seclusion, from a spirit 
of criticism seven times refined by study. 
Rigid toward himself and tolerant toward 
others, realizing that if, in details, every one 
minded his own business, many vexed ques- 
tions would solve themselves, he teaches that, 
in estimating a man to whom, in a measure, 
we owe our mode of life and thought, it be- 
hooves us to view his lights and shades as parts 
of a noble personality, and not to appraise him 
by our own formule ; that if we must be 
moral censors, we should judge ourselves, not 
other men, least of all those who made our 
morality possible. For Watson a man is great 
not because he conforms to other people’s 
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prejudices, but because what he says and does 
is true and manly. But knowing that men 
are prone to foist on others a code of morals 
they themselves have witlessly taken on trust, 
he never defaces his heroes by laying stress on 
the fact that they, like other mortals, have 
sometimes fallen short of their ideals. He re- 
fuses to pander to our inquisitiveness by tell- 
ing us that such an one used to drink and an- 
other used to gamble, and athird used to keep 
a mistress. Either ignoring or mentioning 
with the curtness they deserve, the goat and 
hog that in all of us need exorcism, Watson 
gives to us, who lack power of emphasis, and 
therefore tolerance and sympathy, a better no- 
tion of what heroes are and do than we could 
gain through any scientific criticism. 

In affairs, Watson ascribes success to three 
kinds of men: those who, either by inert 
force or by adroitness, get what they want, 
those who strive for heights beyond their 
strength, and those who set themselves a task 
that they can only perform by apparent fail- 
ure. Of the first, ‘‘ whose fortunes are like 
Homer’s verses, that have a slide and easiness 
more than the verses of other poets,’’ the ma- 
jority are sluggish and ponderous, drifting to 
wealth or power by sheer momentum ; and a 
minority, inspired by loftier aims, attain them 
by exquisite adjustments. The former amuse 
him by the incongruity of their success ; the 
latter irk him, for by the very Hawlessness of 
their victory he suspects some flaw in their 
ideals. The second class gain more of his 
sympathy, since he shows their discontent at 
the world’s wrong, and appreciates their zeal in 
fighting for their cause. These he thinks 
more successful in defeat than they who gain 
an easy victory ; for to him defeat and victory 
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mean little—the valor and the aim are all in 
all. And so, in his mind, the highest success 
belongs to a few who, combining the adroit- 
ness of the ‘‘ facile conqueror’ with the vigor 
of him who fights and fails, set themselves an 
ideal for which they know they must. Of 
them he speaks with bated breath : 


“Oo prophets, martyrs, saviors, ye were great, 
All truth being great to you.”’ 


Prophets because of their wisdom and power ; 
martyrs because of their ideal ; saviors because 
of theirexample. Victorious over their fears, 
they resolutely immolate themselves, knowing 
that the world will profit more by their death 
than by further words or works, because only 
then will the multitude repent and obey their 
maxims. 

Watson’s abhorrence of those who batten 
on formalism is coupled with commiseration 
for their victims, the needy and oppressed. 
And the sufferings of the innocent and friend- 
less, brought home to him in the case of the 
Armenians, stir him to invective of a grandeur 
found nowhere else save in the words of Dante, 
of the Hebrew prophets and of a greater than 
they. For the authority and conviction which 
stamp great invective, a poet must be dedicat- 
ed to high ideals which are outraged by en- 
vironing abuses. Then only can he be sincere 
in his wrath at the present and his hope for 
the future. Insincere in his wrath, vacillating 
between anger and amusement, he cannot 
convince our reason. Insincere in his hope, 
bereft of noble aims, ferreting out deformity 
and nastiness and gloating over them, he can 
no more compel our sympathy than a drunk- 
ard or a madman can move us by his curses. 

In the ‘‘ Purple East” Watson inveighs 
against a state of affairs which outrage all his 
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ideals and violate all his convictions. He sees 
the Turks, a crew of barbarians, ignorant, 
bigoted, dishonorable, and stained with the 
blood of generations, gain, by cunning and 
brutality, not with adroitness and valor, a vic- 
tory over the charity of Europe. He sees his 
native land, in order to thwart a hostile power 
and gain a naval station, become an Esau 
among nations and sell her honor for a mess 
of pottage. And his hope conceivesa remedy 
—that, at whatever cost, England should per- 
form her promise. Realizing that his invec- 
tive may grow lax and flaccid if drawn out in 
one long poem, he beats down British self- 
sufficiency in blow upon blow, in sonnet upon 
sonnet, trenchant as Coeur de Lion’s long sword 
and keen as Saladin’s cimeter. 

In public repute, however, the author of 
** Wordsworth’s Grave,’’ ‘‘ Lacryme Musa- 
rum,’’ and the ‘‘ Tomb of Burns,” is an ex- 
quisite literary critic, and indeed he has given 
us admirable criticism, summing up the charm 
and power of a poet in a single epithet, and 
beautifying his estimates with delicate im- 
agery. Frigid when speaking of nature in the 
terms of art, he warms to passion when speak- 
ing of art in the terms of nature. His weak- 
ness there is here hisstrength. But his criticism 
goes beyond a happy use of metaphors and 
similes, beyond mere opinion or impression. 
Currency and supremacy are insured to his 
verse not alone for its shrewdness and sanity, 
nor yet for its strength and sweetness, but be- 
cause it touches and rouses two emotions fun- 
damental in the Anglo-Saxon race—a love of 
peace and love of home. 
“‘ From Shelley’s dazzling glow and thunderous haze, 

From Byron’s tempest anger, tempest mirth, 


Men turned to thee and found—not blast and blaze, 
Tumult of tottering heavens, but peace on earth. 
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‘* Nor peace that grows by Lethe, scentless flower 

There in white languors to decline and cease : 

But peace whose names are also rapture, power, 
Clear sight and love : for these are parts of peace. 


‘* He heard that vast heart beating—thou didst press 
Thy child so close, and lov’dst him unaware. 
Thy beauty gladdened him ; yet he scarce less 
Had loved thee, had he never found thee fair. 


‘* For thou wast not as legendary lands 
To which with curious eyes and ears we roam. 
Nor wast thou as a fane, ’mid solemn sands 
Where palmers halt at evening. Thou wast home.”’ 


These verses deal not merely with our re- 
gard for Wordsworth and his regard for na- 
ture, but with eternal verities. 

From the dawn of our race to its noonday 
we have been actuated by this twofold love. 
Never permanently interfering with the cus- 
toms and beliefs of nations not untamable, on 
whom our swelling numbers compelled us to 
encroach, we have yet put forth all our pa- 
tience and tenacity, all the ‘‘ aggressiveness”’ 
with which we are reproached, to gain peace 
and a home. Deprived of the sky and air 
which make an outdoor life attractive, our an- 
cestors put a double price on that which South- 
ern races enjoyed in languor and indifference. 
And their yearning for things which in their 
need they deemed the highest earthly bliss 
has come, with lapse of time, to be the basis 
for our thriving industries and stable govern- 
ment, This twofold luve, though often dis- 
torted and perverted, though the source of our 
unintelligent bustling and of our mercantile 
blindness to what is outside the pale of profit 
and loss—failings which have plunged us in 
errors and evils without end—has neverthe- 
less made glorious our past and our future 
hopeful. By nature silent about things we 
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really care for, we are grateful, if somewhat 
tardily, to a writer who expresses them. And 
therefore I think that men of our race will 
turn to Mr. Watson so long as they desire or 
enjoy peace and a home as a reward for their 
toil and wanderings. 

And Mr. Watson’s manner, too, has some 
traits of genius. For there come and go fit- 
fully in his verse stray notes which would 
grace the work of master poets, snatches of 
lyricism, fragments of the grand style. The 
lyric strain, a momentary impulse put into 
words so simple, fervent, and tender that they 
gather to themselves a kind of hovering music 
—heard even in epics or dramas, but evan- 
escent there amid the turbulence of harsher, 
more complex passion—this we find in his 
verse where his theme is passage and de- 
parture. Then he leaves his intellectual 
finesse behind, and his poetry echoes with 
truer melody. The dying year, the ‘‘ time 
between the gold hour and the gray,” 

‘* everything that dies, 

That dies ill starred or dies beloved and young, 

And therefore blest and wise,”’ 
stir on his lyre this hovering music. Not of 
beauty, but transiency, not of life, but love 
and death, his muse sings her sweetest ; and 
not in the flush of spring and youth and joy, 
but pensively, at autumn-tide, under a weep- 
ing willow. 

Sometimes, also, Watson reaches an utter- 
ance which, sustained in ‘‘ I think the immortal 
servants of mankind,’’ but more often flashing 
forth from a cloud of commonplaces, is not 
unworthy ‘‘ the mighty voices of old days ;’’ 
an utterance which, often harsh and cumbrous 
—a multitude of thoughts being cramped in 
little space—like a voice from the mountains, 
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only half understood, thundering commands 
to the valley below, though not so great as the 
simplicity of a few poets who descend among 
us and tell us with supreme power about our- 
selves, nevertheless approximates to the sub- 
lime. The grand style has sensuous and spir- 
itual values other than those of lyricism. One 
feels in its resonance physical momentum, the 
murmuring of fire, the crash and roar of thun- 
der, the dancing of sunlight in the fissures of 
an abyss. And Mr. Watson, though guilty 
of mannerism in verse, like 


‘“‘ Braying of arrogant brass, whimper of querulous 
reeds,”’ 


shows the physical aspect of the grand style 
in ‘* Peace and War,”’ where he renders the 
gradual fury of a storm at sea, or in this query 
concerning England : 
‘* Can her pillared fame 
Only on faith forsworn securely stand, 
On faith forsworn that murders babes and men ? 


Are such the terms of Glory’s tenure? Then 
Fall her accursed greatness and God’s name,” 


where he gives the effect of a heavy mass 
slowly bending over, then crashing down. 
Here we have no lyricsimplicity, but dramatic 
complexity, no hovering music, but an ocean 
tempest or the ruin of an empire. 

In the grand style, moreover, the poet’s 
faculty for logic—a power in itself cold 
and dull enough—heated white hot, seizes 
ideas incompatible to a more prosaic mood and 
fuses and welds them together. His wit, his 
cleverness if you will, works under pressure, 
strikes out sparks like words that burn them- 
selves into the thickest skull. And Watson, 
capable in uninspired moments of such bathos 
as : 
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‘‘ The glorious riddle of his rhythmic breath,’’ 


and 
** Amorist against man,”’ 


has also accomplished this transcendent col- 


laboration : 
** Still in a great renown, 
A great realm, watching, under God’s great frown.”’ 


“ When as a token at parting, munificent day, for re- 
membrance 
Gives unto men that forget ophirs of fabulous ore.”’ 


‘* Man the passion curst— 
Man made in passion and by passion marred.”’ 


‘* ] have not paid the world 
The evil and the insolent courtesy 
Of offering it my baseness for a gift.’’ 


Here is something quick and surprising 
which carries us out of our customary convic- 
tions and shows us the world in a new light. 
Amid much obscure and difficult there leaps 
and gleams a glorious idea as in the train of 
an army, winding ponderously along its line 
of march, a peasant by the roadside catches a 
glimpse of some pawing charger, or of a gen- 
eral’s insignia flashing in the sun. Such as- 
pects of the grand style, caught and copied by 
scribblers, may degenerate into tricks of rheto- 
ric. Perhaps they are too tangible to be es- 
sential. But, on the other hand, Watson 
shares them with no mean company, with 
Dante, Shakespeare, and Homer. 

After all, however, Watson, in his teach- 
ing, is rather ethic than esthetic. He is akin 
to those austerely noble poets who, in precise 
phrase, reveal to us such lofty ideals that we 
to their ‘‘ high requiem” are often prone to 
become sods. Truth he shows us rather than 
beauty. Somewhere, as our innate mysticism 
tells us, truth and beauty are one and the 
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same, but refracted in the dense medium of 
experience, they diverge, like a sunbeam shat- 
tered by a prism ; and poets, though they get 
nearer the joining place than other men, must 
still remain in one or the other path—their 
verse in itself being true even when suffused 
with beauty or beautiful even when clarified 
by truth. Watson, isolated from love, nature 
and the poetry of the commonplace, is farther 
down on the path of truth than some poets ; 
but nevertheless he can teach us much that 
we have slurred over or neglected. At this 
time, when the sun of romance has set, when 
twilight is come with shadows bizarre and sin- 
ister creeping over the ground, his verse glim- 
mers like the evening star with a reminiscence 
of what has gone before. He sums up the 
nobler results of our century’s thought—a re- 
volt against formalism and dogma, a broader 
faith in man and God, a knowledge that our 
capacity for happiness, infinite by reason of 
present discontent, is microscopic compared to 
the joy we may yet gain from the world out- 
side us and from ourselves. 

Even if Mr. Watson’s poetry should crum- 
ble like a pillar of clay, he is yet entitled to 
remembrance as one who tries to turn men 
from selfishness and prejudice to other aims. 
Some critics there are who refuse him the 
laurel. ‘‘ There is plenty of room for his 
like,’’ says one, ‘‘ but in the valley, not on 
the slopes of Parnassus.”’ ‘‘ He is not a great 
man,’’ says another, ‘‘ but a great manner.” 
Realizing my inability, as a contemporary 
mortal, to prove or disprove his title, I ven- 
ture to think that his merits cannot be fully 
appraised by an assertion oranepigram. Nar- 
row, perhaps, in scope, his poetry, through 
sanity and shrewdness, its strength and beauty, 
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and its passion and power, shall insure him, let 
me say, such future recognition as to make an 
estimate of his worth, by a comparison with 
more copious or versatile poets, not only 
odious, but impossible. 

Henry Harmon CHAMBERLIN. 


THE DANCING FAUN. 


They took him from the shrouding earth 
Anigh a Roman villa old : 
What sylvan silence gave him birth 
No wreathéd sibyl ever told. 
Yet surely he was forest born, 
And roamed the woodland wild and wide, 
Dancing to nimble pipes at morn 
And in hush of eventide. 


How fair he was these snowy lines 
In their unmarred perfection show, 
Flitting athwart the dusk of pines 
Those far forgotten years ago. 
Mayhap an envious god in wrath, 
Seeing him foot the alleys dim, 
Beguiled him down some tangled path 
And put this marble spell on him. 


Perchance (who knows ?) he there was found 
Within the bosom of the glade, 
With requiem songbirds singing round, 
And sighing reeds that sadly swayed ; 
Perchance in wonderment they bore 
To Rome his icy image down, 
And placed him in a square before 
The marveling imperial town. 


And since no sculptor dared to say 
His art had shaped a form so fine, 
An auction strange was held one day 

Beneath the statcly Palatine ; 
Then he whose wont had been to rove 
At will the winy woodland air, 
Was set within a well-trimmed grove 
To make a villa garden fair. 
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This lonely lot he long endured 
Till Rome was ravaged of her crown, 
And vandal hands, by beauty lured, 
In mad exultance dragged him down ; 
Then was it his alas! to know 
Of under-earth the blinding pain, 
Till Fate, that aimed a toiler’s blow, 
Bestowed the golden day again. 


Sole remnant is he of the race 

That once held endless holiday 
In bosky and in bowery place 

When skies were azure with the May. 
Ah! who can say what visions still 

Of bondless hours his chill veins warm ? 
Do not the olden love-dreams thrill 

The glacial coldness of his form ? 


In vain we ask. As mute he stands 
As when the curse was on him laid, 
And ’neath the god’s remorseless hands 
His gladness ceased within the glade. 
Was his a crime who seems so pure ? 
“* Nay ! nay !’’ that lip, though silent, saith ; 
Then why, forsooth, must he endure 
Forevermore this marble death ? 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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“DAT Ea 


Davy it has been, Davy it is, and Davy it 
will be to the end of the chapter. When I 
ama doddering nonagenarian, and he is am- 
bling blithely through his sixties, he will still 
be Davy. My wife would be shocked if I 
were to leave off the diminutive. Women 
like to keep their children young. Far be it 
from me to suggest that they do so because of 
any tenderness on the subject of their own 
ages, for I have known mothers of fifteen- 
year-old daughters to admit with absolute 
frankness that they were over thirty. Yet, 
I realize that other people will call my boy 
Dave. I understand that some of the ‘‘ men” 
in his class—Sophomore ; Harvard—call him 
that already. Well, yes, he is inclined to be 
serious. 

Nothing so convinces me that Davy and I 
date from different epochs as the frequency 
of his visits. Old Cambridge is a good two 
hundred miles away, and when I was a student 
nothing ever took me home but vacation, and— 
and that event which led to the grievous inter- 
view with ‘‘ Prexy.” Every now and again I 
fall to wondering how I would receive Davy 
if he were involved in the same atmosphere of 
tribulation that I took home with me on that 
memorable occasion. But that’s absurd. I 
know him too well. At least, 1 ought to, for 
he is with me so much in these days of swift 
and easy travel. 

His is a parlous age, thongh—the necktie 
age, the age of emergence of the mustache, 
the age of inevitable contact with the Welsh 
rarebit and its concomitants, the age when 
one is likely to Know It All, or most of it. 
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Can it be possible, I ask myself, as I look at 
him in his favorite shadowy corner, that he 
was 80 lately a boy? The first real shock he 
ever gave to me—the first of many—was 
when he met me in knickerbockers. His 
later ability in grammar and arithmetic did 
not so much surprise me, for I knew that if 
the family continued long enough it would 
produce a phenomenon. It only required 
time. My relatives-in-law assure me that his 
aptness, like his modesty and his good figure, 
came from his maternal ancestry. 

The constant and rapid unfolding of mind, 
the jumps in bodily growth, and the hurrah of 
spirits make a boy one of the most engrossing 
subjects of study in the world. No family 
should be without one. I am sorry for the 
man who has only girls—sorry for the man 
who has never been startled out of his naps 
and his propriety by the wild careering of a 
Boy through the house—Boy with thick shoes 
and hot blood and quick brains, Boy who in- 
tends to be rich and an actor and President. 

He is not a burly and annoying youth, this 
son of mine. Often I wish that he would 
talk louder, for he has odd spells of quiet, 
and he meditates much. But he has no en- 
tangling alliances. I have found that out, 
and it would comfort his mother if I told her 
all the good that I know of him, Athletics 
probably tend to the release of superfluous 
energy and purification of mind. It does 
seem as if they were giving a little too mych 
attention to physical exercise, yet I must con- 
fess that there are no ill results from it in 
Davy. He has never come home with a black 
eye even, and there were days in my com- 
paratively inactive youth when I was, in 
short, a sight. Davy tells me, with_serene 
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satisfaction, of his triumphs in ball and boating 
and gymnasium work, and I flatter myself 
that he is going to be an improvement on his 
father—some time. 

Our talk is oftener serious than gay, and in 
spite of the lad’s years I am just a wee bit 
afraid of him. The world keeps moving, 
and the longer one succeeds in putting off his 
birth the more of instinctive knowledge he 
will fall heir to, the more brain he will have 
to assimilate things, and the less he will have 
to unlearn. Davy knows more about some 
affairs than I can hope to, in this life, and he 
piques me most by remembering so many 
things that his elders have forgotten. His 
negligent manner, implying an expectant an- 
swer, when he asked me the other day about 
the aorist of a certain Greek verb made my 
pride shrink into my spinal column, and I felt 
as if my collar were collapsing upon the cav- 
ity. Whenever the talk goes upon calculus, 
or chemistry, or any of those abhorrent 
themes, 1 try to switch it off to matters of 
political and domestic economy, particularly 
the domestic, for then I am on safer ground. 
And I am sorry to think what a lot of good 
lore that boy must lose in the next dozen of 
years. Still, if he remembered all that he 
knows now, I presume that he would be a 
mindless sort of person when he grew older. 

Davy usually reaches bome in the evening 
—almost never in time for dinner, which he 
takes on the train, I think, and he promptly 
makes off for my den on the third floor. The 
odor of books, and of my cigar, and the glow 
in the grate are soothing to both of us. It is 
pleasant to be alone with my boy in the fire- 
light, with the cheery family sounds coming 
up from below, and we pass many an hour 
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together when my wife imagines me to be at 
work. 

I have followed the lad’s development with 
more than usual interest since his childhood, 
and it grows more strange to me as the years 
pass on. I like to find his mother’s traits 
coming out in his talk. I am sometimes 
amused to find my owninhis manner. (They 
say [am a dreadful crank.) I laughed ont- 
right when I discovered a habit of gesture in 
him that distinctly belonged to my paternal 
grandfather. There are other times when [ 
cannot laugh, when life is heavy and my boy's 
face grows dim to my sight, as in a mist of 
tears. 

His future? Ah, who can tell? I am 
planning that he shall be a painter, or com- 
poser, or poet, or dramatist. Somehow, I 
can’t bear the thought of his being in trade, 
and even the professions seem tvo common. 
He will graduate soon, and then—whatever 
he becomes, it will be something untouched 
by the world, delicate, spiritual. 

For my Davy died in his tenth year. 


Cuarves M. SKINNER. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Science..—Great Rattway Speep.—Apro- 
pos of Kipling’s stirring railroad ride across 
the Continent in ‘‘ Captains Courageous,’’ the 
following railway journey is quite as sensation- 
al. The special train from Chicago, over the 
Burlington Route, chartered by Henry J. 
Mayham, a mining investment broker, reached 
Denver at 3.52 a.m., February 16th, having 
run 1026 miles in 18 hours and 52 minutes. 

This journey goes into history as the great- 
est railroad feat ever accomplished. The best 
previous railroad long-distance record was 19 
hours and 57 minutes for 964 miles over the 
New York Central and Lake Shore railroads, 
from New York to Chicago. 

Mr. Mayham, who left New York, Sunday, 
on the Pennsylvania limited, chartered a spe- 
cial train at Chicago in order to reach the 
bedside of his dying son, William B. May- 
ham, as quickly as possible. The Burlington 
officials agreed to take him to Denver in 
twenty-four hours. It was at first thought 
the trip might be made in twenty-one hours. 
Every resource of the Burlington system was 
brought into play, and over two hours were 
clipped off the best running time thought to 
be possible. On straight stretches of track 
the train covered more than 60 miles an hour. 
The mountain climb from Akron, Col., to 
Denver, 118 miles, was made in 124 minutes, 
the train running an even milea minute much 
of the distance. 

At Lincoln, Neb., Travelling Engineer Dix- 
on, of the Burlington, entered the cab of the 
engine, and remained with each engineer as 
he came on until the train reached Denver. 
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No special train bearing high officials of the 
nation ever attracted more careful attention 
from the officers of the railway. Telegrams 
from all parts of the United States inquired 
the progress of the train, and the possibility 
of Mr. Mayham reaching the side of his son 
in time at least to grasp his hand before he 
was beckoned across the dark river. At the 
Burlington passenger office in Denver the 
representatives were kept busy answering 
questions from friends and well-wishers of 
the family. 

But in spite of the Burlington’s splendid 
record Mr. Mayham arrived in Denver too 
late to see his son alive. 

The distance from Chicago to Denver, 1025 
miles, was covered in exactly 1069 minutes 
actual running time. This is only a small 
fraction less than one mile a minute for the 
longest continuous run ever made by any rail- 
road in the world. 

Referring to the Burlington record-breaking 
run between Chicago and Denver, General 
Manager Brown said to-day: ‘‘ It is not ex- 
actly correct to suppose that the Burlington 
Company may not achieve still better results 
under more favorable circumstances. The 
facts are that the company had only thirty 
minutes’ notice from Mr. Mayham to prepare 
for the run, and the train started out of Chi- 
cago in a blinding snow-storm, taking the 
first engine that was at our disposal.’’ 

* * 
* 

A FRIEND writes us from Ersroum, in Ar- 

menia, in explanation of Jonah and the whale : 


To the Editor of Tur Bacuetor or Arts : 


Sir: The story of Jonah and the “‘ great 
fish” has occupied so much of the public 
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press recently, and so many explanations have 
been given, that it seems strange that the 
most plausible solution of the whale story has 
not appeared. 

The Assyrian name of Nineveh, the ‘‘ great 
city,” was no other than Ninua or Nunu, 
which means ‘fish,’ and as the city was 
called the Great City, its old Assyrian name 
was the Great Fish, or Fish City, and the 
name, on the monuments, is represented by a 
fish in a basin or tank. Nineveh itself, 
therefore, is the ‘‘ great fish” that swallowed 
Jonah, and in erying to the Lord for de- 
liverance from the dangers that beset him, he 
gave Nineveh its old Assyrian name, and po- 
etically prayed to be set free from the “‘ big 
fish.”” 

Lro ALLEN Brercuorz. 


Later writers may have worked up the fish 
story out of the Nineveh name. The Rev. 
Lyman Abbott should be made aware of this 
new explanation of Consul Bergholz. 


* * 
* 


At toe Amherst alumni dinner Professor 
Todd gave a very interesting account of the 
five scientific expeditions of which he has had 
charge. Soon after leaving college he was 
sent by the United States Government to 
Texas to observe the total solar eclipse of 
1878. In 1882 the trustees of Lick Observa- 
tory invited him to direct the observations 
from Mount Hamilton of the transit of Venus, 
December 6th. On this occasion the skies 
were cloudless, and the finest photographs of 
a transit ever made were then obtained. They 
were afterward used as part of the basis of 
the Government calculations for finding the 
distance on the sun. 
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In 1887 the National Academy of Sciences 
sent Professor Todd to Japan to observe the 
total solar eclipse of August 19th, when the 
germ of his automatic system of instruments 
for such observations was first put into shape. 
On this occasion also he made an expedition 
to the summit of Japan’s great sacred moun- 
tain, Fujisan, in the interest of the Boyden 
fund of Harvard College observatory for as- 
tronomical work at high elevations. 

In 1889 he had charge of the United States 
Government expedition to the West Coast of 
Africa for a total eclipse, visiting, either going 
or coming, the Azores and Cape Verde Isl- 
ands, the Gold Coast, Cape Town, Saint Hel- 
ena, Ascension, and Barbados, for experiments 
on the earth’s gravity and magnetism. In 
1896 he went again to Japan, where, from 
its most northern island, another eclipse was 
visible. This Amherst Eclipse Expedition 
was made possible through the generosity of 
D. Willis James and his son, Arthur Curtiss 
James, of this city, a trustee and graduate, 
respectively, of Ambherst College. Their 
yacht, the Coronet, was placed at Professor 
Todd’s disposal, and the party returned in 
November last. 

‘ % 

Ar Tuis dinner, General Wager Swayne said: 
‘* To the citizen who loves his race the times 
are fraught with apprehension. The situation 
makes the existence of Amherst men a cause 
for rejoicing, for there is a growing tendency 
toward the destruction of civil institutions. It 
seems to me that what lies beyond us and the 
only hope that lies beyond is in the develop- 
ment of the true man, who can be left in per- 
fect freedom in the surety that he will help 
his fellow-man. There is a demand now for 
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self-denying and fellow-helping manhood, and 
that is the spirit of Amherst College.” 

Speaking of Yale, he told a story about one 
of his sons who ‘‘ flunked”’ in an examination 
in English composition. 

‘‘ Why did you fail?’ asked his mother. 
‘* You can write well enough.”’ 

‘* Because the question was, ‘ What are 
your impressions of Yale?’ and if I had an- 
swered it truthfully 1 should have been ex- 
pelled.”’ 

That is to say, the Yale Faculty would have 
expelled young Mr. Swayne for saying dis- 
agreeable or agreeable things about Yale. We 
have called the genial General and old Yale 
grad. to task for this slip, and he says it was 
a mere joke, not to be taken seriously. 

But, as a matter of fact, Yale takes herself 
so seriously that we fear the General’s B.A. 
degree is really in some danger of being with- 
drawn unless he makes amends ! 





Athletics.—Rowine.—As we go to press 
the condition of college rowing never was bet- 
ter, never more enthusiasm, or more crews in 
training. 

Cornell (second crew) beat Annapolis at the 
latter place by seven seconds in two miles, on 
May 15th. Cornell has thus drawn first blood. 

The races arranged up to date are as fol- 
lows : 


Crews. Place. Date. 
Pennsylvania-Annapolis....... Annapolis .....May 29 
Yale 2d and Columbia ’Varsity.Harlem Regatta.May 29 
Columbia-Wisconsin.......... PROUBOR. 6. 550i In June 
Yale-Harvard-Cornell Fresh... ‘‘ ........ June 23 
Yale-Harvard-Cornell ’Varsity. ‘“‘ ........ June 24 
Wale WikGOnEIN, «26... 5.660000 New Haven ...In June 
Columbia-Cornell Freshmen...Hudson........ June 80 
Cornell-Columbia-Penn. Fresh. ‘“S ....... June 30 


Cornell-Columbia-Penn. ’Var.. ‘“ ......0. 
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We can assure our readers, however, that 
the Yale-Harvard-Cornell race will be held at 
Poughkeepsie, June 24th, although we favored 
the New London course. 

New London was favored by us because (1) 
it is nearer for two colleges, (2) has better 
facilities for getting to the race, (3) makes a 
yachting center, and more of a spectacle for 
onlookers, (4) has a better sea climate for train- 
ing crews, (5) has better training waters for 
crew practice, (6) has better chances for 
smooth water during the race. 

* * 

‘Tue World has the following summary of 
all the rowing colleges : 

** Old graduates and supporters of Colum- 
bia are congratulating themselves and the uni- 
versity that there was such a remarkable kick- 
up early this year in the aquatics of the Blue 
and White. 

‘*The ’Varsity at present has two races 
scheduled. On Memorial Day they will row 
in the senior eighths in the Harlem regatta. 
Their intercollegiate race will take place on 
July 2d at Poughkeepsie, if Columbia can 
possibly effect it.- Meantime, however, Cap- 
tain Pressprich expects the crew will measure 
strokes for four miles with the famous ‘ Yara- 
yara’ crew of Wisconsin University. New 
Yorkers will probably have a chance to see 
the Columbia- Wisconsin row. The date will 
be between the 3d and the 10th of June. 

‘The ’Varsity has five of the men who 
rowed in ’95 and ’96. Of the new men Shat- 
tuck alone is inexperienced. Elmer and Tilt 
rowed in last year’s boat. The eight at pres- 
ent sit as follows : 

‘* Stroke, Pierrepont; No. 7, Longacre ; 
No. 6, Carter; No. 5, Shattuck; No. 4, 
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Tilt; No. 3, Elmer; No. 2, Putnam ; bow, 
Captain Pressprich. 

‘‘The Freshman crew will row May 7th in 
the interclass regatta on the Hudson, May 
30th in the junior eights on the Harlem, June 
30th with Cornell 1900 and Pennsylvania 1900. 

‘“‘ They are now sitting as follows : 

“Stroke, Kellogg ; No. 7, McKey ; No. 6, 
Edson ; No. 5, McLintock ; No. 4, Rionda ; 
No. 3, Gardner; No. 2, Mortimer; bow, 
Boyesen. 

“The Yale-Harvard-Cornell ’Varsity race 
will be rowed on Thursday, June 24th. 

‘The Yale-Harvard-Cornell Freshmen race 
will be rowed the day before, on Wednesday, 
June 23d. 

‘‘The place is Poughkeepsie. New Lon- 
don was proposed by Yale and Harvard, and 
Saratoga was favored by Cornell. 

‘‘The Yale Freshmen and the Yale ’Var- 
sity have jointly challenged the University of 
Wisconsin crew to race here in a triangular 
contest, meeting both the Yale Freshmen and 
the Yale ’Varsity on the New Haven harbor 
in a two, three or four-mile contest, as may 
be decided upon, the date to be agreed upon 
later. Yale suggests May 29th, but the Wis- 
consiners object to this, and want a later day 
set. 

‘*The Cornell crew for this race has been 
practically picked, and is made up as follows : 

‘** Stamford, bow; Bailey, 2; Wakeman, 
3; King, 4; Odell, 5; Oddle, 6; Dalzell, 
7; Carter, stroke, and Fisher, coxswain. 

“With the exception of Odell, ’97, this 
crew is the Freshman crew which won last 
year at Poughkeepsie over Harvard, Penn- 
sylvania, and Columbia. 

** Later in May, or early in June, class races 
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will be held, but the date of these has not yet 
been determined. 

**On June 23d the Yale, Harvard, and 
Cornell Freshmen will meet for a triangular 
race at Poughkeepsie. 

‘*On June 24th Cornell, Yale, and Har- 
vard will have their great ’ Varsity struggle. 
The ’Varsity crew of Cornell is not yet defi- 
nitely picked, although at present it is rowing 
something as follows : 

‘* Ludlam, bow ; Chriswell, 2; Moore, 3; 
Crawford, 4; Johnston, 5; Captain Spell- 
man, 6; Tatum, 7; Jeffers, stroke, and Col- 
son, coxswain. Roe, Sweetland, Savage, 
Briggs, and Crum are other promising candi- 
dates. 

‘‘In the week following the races with 
Harvard and Yale the Cornell Freshmen will, 
on June 30th, row a second race against Penn- 
sylvania and Columbia. 

‘‘The ’Varsity will meet the.’ Varsities of 
Pennsylvania and Columbia on July 2d. So 
in all Cornell will have five intercollegiate 
races to row besides the class and exhibition 
races on Lake Cayuga. 

‘*The University of Pennsylvania crew, 
according to the present plans, will row but 
two races this year. 

‘* They will meet the naval cadets at An- 
napolis on May 29th, and will take part in the 
triangular event with Columbia and Cornell 
on July 2d. 

‘On June 30th the Pennsylvania Fresh- 
men will row the triangular race with Cornell 
and Columbia, and Coach Ellis Ward is try- 
ing hard to get the men into condition for 
that event. 

‘*The crews are rowing in the following 
order : 
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‘¢> Varsity— Wise, coxswain ; Reugenburg, 
stroke; Hall, No. 7; Desilver, No. 6; 
Stearns, No. 5; Overfield, No. 4; Carnett, 
No. 3; Howell, No. 2, and Boyle, baw. 

‘‘ Second Crew—Lee, coxswain ; Preston, 
stroke ; Sinkler, No. 7; Wallace, No. 6; 
Bush, Rogers, No. 2, and Watson, bow. 

‘‘ Freshmen—Hager, coxswain; Folwell, 
stroke ; Kerveye, No. 7; Buckwaiter, No. 6 ; 
Hutchins, No. 5; Kintzing, No. 4; Petter- 
sou, No. 3; McCook, No. 2, and Henry, 
bow.”’ 

* * 
* 

Ir witt be a grand race, and will be won 
by Harvard, Cornell second, so says an emi- 
nent authority. But Yale will probably see 
the advisability of strengthening their crew 
between now and June. Some of Yale’s best 
rowing men are now on the bank, but ‘‘ ready 


and willin’.’? 


* * 
* 

YALE Is not very hopeful of her crew, 
while Harvard has a rattling good one, and 
ought towin. Yale has latterly been ‘* com- 
ing up,”’ and will have, a fast crew now that 
some of the ‘‘ disgruntled’’ element are out 
of it. 

Cornell will not be last, and the fight will be 
hot and hard from the start. We favor Cornell. 

Bob Cook will remain in New Haven for 
some time—probably until the day of the race. 
He has been coaching Yale’s ’Varsity crew, 
and has personally supervised the selection of 
the men who will form that crew in this 
year’s race with Harvard. He is convinced 
that physically Yale will not have as strong 
an eight as usual. While all the men are 
big, they lack brawn, and some of them are 
too easily tired out. The average weight of 
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the eight is now about 170 pounds, which 
means 166 or 167, perhaps, by the time of 
the race, on June 25th. This will be lighter 
by from three to five pounds than Yale’s 
weights have been for the last.six or seven 
years. It is, however, not so much the lack 
of weight as the lack of power that worries 


Mr. Cook. 


* * 
* 


A rowine orack of the N. Y. A. C. re- 
cently said to the writer: ‘‘ Yale will be 
third in the great race, sure. She has not got 
her usualcrew. I saw Harvard at Cambridge. 
They are in pretty good form for this time 
and are very strong. The Lehmann stroke 
looks exactly like the Yale stroke of 1890. 
They do not lean so far back as I had been 
led to think. I have not seen the Cornell 
crew, but 1 place them second to Harvard.” 

It is rather early to predict the result of 
this great race, but we are rather inclined to 
think it has come Qornell’s turn to whip the 
etarnal earth! We base this on the proba- 
bility of her ability to surpass her last year’s 
performance by half a minute. 

* . * 

Mr. Lenmann is a Jew of the refined and 
gentlemanly type quite common in England. 
He will see to it that Harvard learns every 
trick of the trade. Bob Cook, however, is at 
New Haven, and the later reports show that 
Yale is very fast. It will be a grand race ! 

* * 
= 

Wuiocn ts the better course, the New Lon- 
don or Poughkeepsie? Apropos of courses 
and of our proposition for an American Hen- 
ley at New London, the Swn says : 

‘*The New London Board of Trade is try- 
ing to interest amateur oarsmen in a project 
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to hold an American Henley, or rather a re- 
gatta similar to the Henley Regatta, on the 
Thames course. Some of our authorities in 
this branch of sport, like Mr. William B. 
Curtis and Mr. Fred Fortmeyer, have doubt- 
ed whether the non-college oarsmen could be 
interested in the plan. They point out that 
the national regatta satisfies the ambition of 
amateurs as a class, and that college men have 
generally refused to take part in it, despite 
the attractions held out to them. It may be 
that the two classes of amateurs cannot be 
brought together, but is not the attempt 
worth making again, in view of the activity 
of the New London body, the approval and 
co-operation of Mr. Lehmann, the English 
expert, and the selection of the New London 
course for the annual race between Harvard 
and Yale after this year, and possibly on June 
25th if Yale can obtain the consent of Cornell 
to row the triangular race there ? 

** Contrasting the Thames and the Pough- 
keepsie courses Mr. Robert Cook says: ‘ The 
Thames is a natural rowing course. There is 
no traffic on the river to interfere with the 
crews in practice or strain their shells, where- 
as on the Hudson, except on the day of the 
race, smooth water is hard to find owing to 
the swells from passing craft. Then, again, 
the atmosphere at New London is more brac- 
ing for the men, as the sea air is constantly 
breathed, and the nights are so cool that sound 
sleep is assured. New London is the best 
place from a social standpoint, too.’ As re- 
gards healthfulness and convenience of observ- 
ing races, it may be said that the Thames 
course is superior to the Saratoga course, 
which is in high favor with the non-college 
oarsmen, When we compare our Thames 
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with the English Thames course the latter suf- 
fers, although exception has been taken to the 
New London course on account of its eel 
grass. Mr. Cook says that the eel grass could 
be avoided by making a short swerve away 
from it ; but he holds the alleged obstruction 
so light that Yale, he says, would be willing 
to take the eel grass side in a race with Cor- 
nell and Harvard. 

** The national amateurs could therefore 
raise no objection to the New London water. 
But it would be a wrench of precedent and 
custom to transfer the scene of their regatta 
to the Thames. Still this obstacle is not in- 
surmountable, and perhaps there would be an 
inclination to overcome it if the Henley idea 
could be developed. In the first place, there 
being just now a boom in college waterman- 
ship which produces more ambitious oarsmen 
than there are boats to fill, the collegians are 
in a mood to look kindly on an annual regatta 
on the Henley lines which would give them a 
chance to show their prowess. Both Yale and 
Harvard would probably approve of such a 
regatta if it could be held on the Thames, and 
during its progress they might be willing to 
row their university race, also contributing 
men for four-oared contests, doubles, and sin- 
gles. Perhaps Cornell, Columbia, and Penn- 
sylvania might be induced to follow suit. 
Mr. Lehmann’s influence might be availed of 
to attract English amateur oarsmen. In a re- 
cent interview on the other side he seemed to 
take kindly to the American Henley idea. If 
dates could be arranged no doubt we should 
have Englishmen over here, especially as we 
bid fare to outstrip them as a rowing people 
in the amateur sense. In professional rowing 
we proved our superiority long ago. Under 
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these circumstances the time seems auspicious 
for the National Association of Amateur Oars- 
men to consider whether the project of the 
New London Board of Trade is not feasible. 
Certainly a great boom in American amateur 
watermanship would be the result if it could 
be consummated. It is our opinion that New 
London will see all the college races in 1898. 


* % 
* 


Tue Harvarp Crus is endeavoring to raise 
$25,000 for a new boat-house at Cambridge. 
Mr. Lehmann’s influence and a victory in June 
will undoubtedly cause the money to flow for 
this purpose. 


*% 
* 


In BasEBALL Brown has beaten Harvard 
twice, and been beaten twice by Yale. Har- 
vard has been beaten by Princeton. 

Harvard must take a decided brace. La- 
fayette has beaten Yale 11 to 8, and the Yale 
News nobly refuses to lay the defeat to 
‘* pizen’’ in Yale’s ice cream. 

* % 
* 

Harvarp’s EntuusismM for rowing is shown 
in her having out three tugs to follow the 
Class races (in which ’99 won—2 miles, 10 
minutes, 55 seconds) instead of one as former- 
ly. Mr. Lehmann makes many changes in the 
’Varsity boat from day to day, while at Yale 
things are going more smoothly. 

* * 
* 

Harvarp won the Pennsylvania match by 
two points—57 to 55. When the games were 
finished the score was a tie, but Orton had 
been protested for fouling Fenno in the half- 
mile run, and the protest was sustained. The 
100 yards dash was won by Hoffman (Penn- 
sylvania) in 10 seconds. 
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Tue ‘‘ Enatisu’’ Crescent team won over 
the Harvard team at Bay Ridge, May 15th. 
Score 10 to 2. 

s * 

Tue New and handsome Gould boat-house, 
the gift of Edwin Gould, Esq., to Columbia 
College, was opened May 15th. A reception 
was tendered Mr. Gould after a scrub race by 
the Freshmen and Juniors at the Macy villa, 
where the crews have their quarters. 

This is probably the handsomest college 
boat-house in the country. Harvard isin great 
need just now of a generous alumnus like Mr. 
Edwin Gould. Yale’s boat-house is first class, 
but not quite large enough. Rowing is in 
high feather at Columbia—it has to be on the 
uncertain Hudson. 

% * * 

CorNELL (SECOND cREW) had no trouble with 
the cadets at Annapolis. They pulled thirty 
strokes to the minute—very long, slow, pow- 
erful, and never quickened. Time 11 min- 


utes, 15 seconds. Two miles. 


* * 
* 


YALE DEFEATED Brown a second time at 
baseball May 15th, 6 to 5. Brown was de- 
feated by Princeton 11 to 2. The Brown 
team is evidently not up to that of ’96. 

% * 

YALE won the intercollegiate golf tourna- 
ment at Ardsley, beating Princeton 35 to 4, 
and beating Harvard 24 to 4. Yale has done 
.well so far in May—golf, the Harvard games, 
and Brown at baseball. 

* * * 

Yate won her dual games with Harvard on 
May 15th—the first since 1895—by a surpris- 
ing score of 80 to 24—even then with the loss 
of Beck and Sheldon. The new men of 1900 
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are decidedly ‘‘ cracks,’’ and Yale’s new 


trainer certainly deserves great praise ; her 
men were in splendid form. Harvard’s men 
complained of the heavy track. Graff, a Yale 
Freshman, would have won the 100 yards dash 
had he not broken a tendon, disabling him 
from further racing. No intercollegiate rec- 
ords were broken. 
* . * 

Tuts same eventful May 15th New York 

University won its dual games from Lehigh 


by a score of 76 to 28. 


* %* 
* 


Tue InrerscHoLastic games resulted: 
Berkeley, 46; Barnard, 43; Trinity, 21; 
Collegiate, 6 ; Columbia Grammar, 5 ; Cut- 
ter, 5; De La Salle, 5; Dwight, 3. The 100 
yards dash was won in 10% seconds—only 4 
behind the Yale win the same day. 

* * 
* 

THE ANNUAL spring games at Vassar were 
shrouded in mystery, as usual, and the date 
was kept a secret. The invitation to Tux 
BacHELor—because he’s such ‘‘a dear old 
thing’’—was received in time, and we duly 
witnessed the games. 

The costumes of the girls were very pretty 
—blouses and bloomers of navy blue, and red, 
the number of the class worked in the bosoms. 
Black stockings of Lisle thread were held in 
place by garters of white, green, yellow, and 
red. 

In the beautiful May morning Miss Emma 
Bradley, ’97, won the ball-throwing contest— 
distance 63 feet—beating Miss Reed by seven 
feet. Miss Wilkinson won the 100 yards 
dash in 13 seconds, beating Miss Burnam, a 
Freshman, by two seconds. Miss Platt won 
the fence vault, 4 feet 5 inches. 
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In the afternoon, the basket ball games 
were won by ’98 over 1900 by 1to0. This 
was a very exciting game. The players fought 
vigorously and with great energy, while their 
classes howled and yelled and screamed and 
looked on. Ninety-seven then played ’99, 
and as 97 never had known defeat, it refused 
to recognize it then, and won gloriously in 
4 to 2. 

* . * 

At Iruaca the girls are learning to row cor- 
rectly (and swiftly) in a shell. Why not? 
We thoroughly believe in exercise for women 
—every kind, but not too severe. 

* e * 

In Enextanp and France wheelmen fight 
mock duels on bicycles. We ought to have a 
bicycle tournament here, with duels, games, 
dances, etc., on wheels, as abroad. Are not 
wheelmen tired of everlasting century runs? 
Why not try something new ? 

* * 

Roperick Terry, Jr., the Yale golf team’s 
captain, made a wonderful score of 84 for 18 
holes, beating Sands’s record by two strokes. 
Colgate was the only man beaten on the Yale 
team. Joseph H. Choate, Jr., who towers 
over six feet in height, beat him by four 
strokes. 

* * 
* 

Tue Tournament at Ardsley was a great 
success in every way. Yale now holds for a 
year the beautiful Ardsley Club cup. 

% * 
* 

Tuer 2.25 rule at Yale, requiring members 
of teams not only to be above average 2, but 
clear above it, and at least 2.25, is distressing 
some of the Yale athletes. It is somewhat 
severe on a man who trains hard to have to 
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stand higher than the loafer to remain on a 
team. Luckily the markers are mere ‘‘ human 
bein’s,’’ and can stretch a point or two. If 
Jones doesn’t know his ablative absolute, 
Jones needn’t be asked about it. 

* * 

Yate won the relay race at the Seventh 
Regiment Armory over Princeton by superior- 
ity at the turns. Princeton invariably gained 
at the stretches. 

* ‘ #* 

Some or Princeton’s scores in base-ball are : 
Baltimore 10, Princeton 1; Princeton 10, 
Georgetown 1—a curious reversal of score. 

* * 
* 

Tue College Athlete, a monthly college 
magazine, published in Boston, has appeared. 
We wish it all success. But our notes are 
really all that one needs. 





College Notes.—At Easter-tide there was 
presented at the University of Virginia a 
comedy-idyll called ‘‘ The Flirt.”” It was 
written and performed by ‘‘ local talent.” 
The plot and characters were taken from 
‘“‘eollege life,’ and have something of 
a distinct local coloring. The venture was a 
new one for Virginia, and was watched with 
interest not only by the student body, but by 
alumni, who will recall many like efforts 
which from sheer lack of organization proved 
futile. Should the performance be deemed a 
success, both from a financial and an artistic 
point of view, it is probable that Virginia will, 
next term, have an organization similar to the 
dramatic clubs of her Northern contempora- 
ries, a feature of college life which many of 
her sons have long desired for her. 

J. Lewis Orrick. 
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THE sHrewpness of the Yale Faculty or 
their ‘‘ foreknowledge predestinate’’ of the 
event of the great prize fight, is something 
astonishing to ordinary persons. Congress- 
men and senators who are mentally opposed 
to college professors as such, should take 
warning of the professors’ craftiness in their 
timely withdrawal of the Yale blue flag sent 
to Corbett by a few brash Sophs. Had the 
flag been sent to Fitz, it is probable that 
Yale, with its eagerness to win, would have 
quietly approved. As it was, Corbett did not 
make use of Yale blue, and the episode may 
long since be considered closed. 

We still think the ebullition was due to 
Kipling’s baneful influence. 


* * 
* 


Tue eEprror of the. Cosmopolitan thinks 
there should be a course in match-making at 
our universities. Life says: ‘‘ The callow 
graduate of Yale or Harvard is absolutely ig- 
norant of the awful possibilities of misfit 
matrimony. He should be compelled to at- 
tend at least three courses of lectures illus- 
trated with awful examples from the divorce 
columns of the New York World and Jowr- 
nal. Ex-husbands might recite their experi- 
ences before the students in the matrimony 
courses, and show their scars and bruises. 
Prominent divorce lawyers might deliver lec- 
tures on the subject of alimony and extra 
costs. The Cosmopolitan has pointed out the 
evil, Zife has made some practical suggestions, 
and it now remains for the universities to see 
to it that no young man graduates without a 
scientific knowledge of how to select the right 
woman fora wife. On students who pursue 
the subject successfully after graduation they 
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might confer the advanced degree of B.M.— 
Bachelor of Matrimony.’’ 

Students study these questions on the ‘‘ out- 
side,’’ as they do football, rowing, play-giv- 
sis ing, singing, etc. There is no need of estab- 
lishing a regular professorship. 

The only drawback to scientific selection of 
marriageable persons is that there is no trial 
process nor any remedying a mistake in mar- 
riage as in nearly everything else. 

If I don’t like my horse, clerk, ser- 
vant, I discharge him. I cannot discharge 

husband 
wife. 

Some one has said that the only preparation 
needed for marriage is—unselfishness. This is 
the chief thing, and is taught on the ‘‘ out- 
side”’ at college. 

* s * 

Tue Yate-Harvarp debate, March 26th, 
was again won by Yale. The subject of de- 
bate was 

‘* Resolved, That the United States should 
adopt definitively the single gold standard, 
and should decline to enter a bimetallic league 
even if Great Britain, France, and Germany 
should be willing to enter such a league.” 

The judges were Judge E. A. Aldrich, 
Professor Dewey, of M. I. T., Professor 
Giddings, of Columbia. 

In these college debates everything depends 
on the umpire, much as it does and ought not 
to do in baseball. 

The audience of Harvard people at San- 
ders Theatre were ‘‘ surprised’ at the lack of 
discrimination on the part of the judges, for 
Yale actually won in Harvard’s own rostrum ! 

Yale won by her force of argument, though 
it appears Harvard was more polished, the 
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speakers spoke more freely and gracefully, 
but the Yale men were sturdy and strong, 
and so won. 


% % 
* 


‘* Facutty coacuine” for these debates up 
to a certain extent is proper enough, but it 
should not go too far. It seems impossible 
to lay down the proper rule to be followed. 
The Harvard Crimson says in a manly way : 

‘* If this university had won, it might now 
be well to insist upon a satisfactory agreement 
in regard to the question of Faculty coach- 
ing ; but, under the circumstances, it is best 
to have nothing to say.”’ 

Perhaps it is left for the BacuEtor and the 
alumni papers to urge on all the leading uni- 
versities a general agreement not to rely on 
Faculty coaching in any way whatever. 

* * 
* 

Tue Nassau J#t, than which there is no 
better college monthly in the country, has 
taken exception to our critic’s somewhat harsh 
judgment on H. W. Mabie’s essays. 

A conference with our critic brings out the 
fact that Mr. Mabie was judged as setting up 
to be a seer where he has, on the whole, little 
to give at first hand. He shows culture and 
reading, but does he show much originality ? 

We shall be very glad to have the editors 
of the Zz¢ send us a monograph on the pro- 
Mabie side of the matter, and will gladly offer 
our columns for this purpose. 

The Chap-Book has endeavored to sit upon 
the Yale Cowrant, and has been rebuked by 
that clever little periodical. For some time 
the Cowrant has proved itself to be quite 
beyond ordinary college literary work, and 
has been interesting to even non-college peo- 
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ple. The Chap-Book takes umbrage at this, 
and says : 

‘* The curse is upon the college magazines 
2y- at last. They have started to become ‘ minia- 
ture’ and sprightly and contemporaneous. 
Some time ago the Yale Courant gave up its 
old form of comparative dignity, and appeared 
in Jensen type and a poster cover. Bowdoin 
has the Quzl/, Columbia the Morningside, and 
the Normal School of Oklahoma has the Wor- 
mal Philomath—mere variants in outward 

form of the Courant type. 

‘Outside, the Courant is the most gor- 
geous ; inside, the others are less depressing. 
Their editors have, for the most part, read 
only the other college papers, while the Cow- 
rant editors have read ‘*‘ The Quest of the 
Golden Girl.’” They have also read the lit- 
erary magazines and reviews, and they com- 
ment on them in the editorial pages. The 
complaint is, not that they write badly about 
them, but that they should write about them 
at all. It is taken for granted that the col- 
lege editor has read his classics, but if he goes 
on with contemporary writers this way, the 
supposition will soon be proved false. 

‘* University life in this country has so far 
preserved something of the cloistral sugges- 
tion. It has been the only period when men 
with a taste for reading have been allowed to 
browse among old writers without being 
forced—for conversational purposes—to keep 
up with contemporary events. Every man 
with a love for letters came from college with 
a certain more or less solid foundation of 
reading. After graduation, if he liked, he 
filled in the chinks and polished off the cor- 

’ ners and made himself a well-read man. But 
the skeleton frame of his culture was put to- 
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gether in those leisure days when the modern 
novelist was no more than an occasional flick- 
ering light on his horizon. 

‘* Tt is unwise to risk a ‘ symposium,’ yet it 
would be interesting to know whether—after 
the distressing manifestations of the Yale 
Courant and the Normal Philomath of Ed- 
mond, Oklahoma—the college man reads Mr. 
Le Gallienne and is coming to have a ‘ minia- 
ture’ and sprightly mind for modern fads of 
literature. It would seem a deplorable thing. 
If our public judgment is not tv topple over 
altogether, there must be a good part of our 
readers whose literary knowledge extends to 
men who wrote at least before the war.”’ 

Nothing, perhaps, shows the ability of the 
Courant than its amusing reply. It hits back 
in exactly the right medium—laughter. 

We of Tur Bacuetor agree, however, in 
the point made by the Chap-Book—that uni- 
versity writing ought first and foremost to be 
‘* classic’’—that is, founded on the best styles, 
such as Addison, Burke, Hawthorne, Lowell, 
or Irving. We have had occasion to reject 
many ‘‘ faddish’’ articles, wishing in Tuer 
BacueEtor to maintain a purity of style and a 
** classic’’ purity of thought. 

The Yale Alumni Weekly says: ‘‘ Why 
don’t the Yale Literary Magazine and the 
Yale Courant join fortunes and forces? This 
seems the only satisfactory way out of the 
difficulties of interference and overlapping 
that increase as the papers develop.”’ 

We wish to urge the Courant to keep on its 
new course without any reference to that staid 
old organ, the Yale Lit. Yale has never 
had any reputation for having a literary at- 
mosphere. Compared with Harvard, its liter- 
ature is rather weak. Its moral and mental 
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fibre, however, is strong ; its test is always 
work. It produces lawyers, business men, 
men of action, 

But now comes the Wew Courant with 
some evidence that with the larger Yale a 
new atmosphere of literary life has come. 
There are signs that the imagination is being 
cultivated. There are creditable poems, 
charming stories, clever critiques. It is a 
good sign. The Courant is full of the new 
atmosphere. It should be encouraged, not 
hampered. Yale needs it. 

The Harvard Advocate has long been a 
very readable paper even to outsiders. Its 
literary excellence is positive. The Courant 
is trying to do for Yale what the Advocate 
has always done for Harvard. 

Naturally we see signs in the Cowrant’s 
stories of the influence of Anthony Hope, of 
Stevenson, of the Chap-Book itself. Its edi- 
tors are progressive. It is quite true that they 
are doing a new thing at Yale—creating an 
atmosphere. We hope they will succeed. 

The Chap-Book, alluding to our prize story 
contest, asks, ‘‘ Why could not Tur Bacur- 
Lor oF Arts get a good story ?”’ 

Perhaps it was our own fault in not making 
the prize $500, an easily remedied mistake if 
we should ever offer another (!). 

Some of the literary work in the Harvard 
Advocate is very good, the fiction excellent, 
yet we got but one story from Harvard. 

We received several stories from Yale, not 
up to the Cowrant standard (we mean stories 
therein not necessarily founded on ‘‘ The 
Prisoner of Zenda”’ and that sort). 

The Chap-Book took the Yale Courant to 
task for its lack of self-knowledge, its lack of 
knowing what it should write about, and its 
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devoting itself to Richard Le Gallienne, but 
the Bacnetor’s opinion is that the new 
Courant isa very well written and amusing 
periodical. That the prize offered by us 
failed to bring out any meritorious work shows 
little or nothing of the true literary condition 
of our colleges. 

At Yale it is a sign of real literary emanci- 
pation to see the Courant striving to be “‘ lit- 
erary’’ as it does. 

It means an effort to get beyond the stand- 
ard of ‘‘ De Forrest Prize Orations” and 
‘* Townsend Essays,’’ into real imaginative 
work. 

* * 
* 

The Dial, a critical paper of importance in 
Chicago, comments on Tur Bacwetor’s in- 
effectual efforts to secure a good story, and 
adds, ‘‘ But even Tur Bacnetor makes the 
egregious blunder of speaking editorially of 
‘ Hoi Populoi, ”’ 

When we said hoz populot we wished to see 
which one of our classic colleges would first 
seek to correct us. The word is used by sev- 
eral of the fathers. Latinized Greek is not 
‘** blunder,”’ but rather affectation, and affec- 
tation is always to be avoided. 


* * 
* 


Cotumsia University is rising grandly on 
the heights at One Hundred and Sixteenth 
Street. The General Committee has sent to 
us the following appeal, which we take pleas- 
ure in printing : 

March, 1897. 

The progress of Columbia, in the last five 
years, has been so rapid, and at the same time 
so extended and substantial, as to excite the 
admiration of all who are interested in her 
welfare. This rapid advance and its charac- 
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ter are due to the careful and wise prepara- 
tion for it made by the historic college, out 
of which all has been developed, and to the 
remarkable tact, wisdom, and generosity of 
President Low. Not since the days of Rich- 
ard Harison and John Jay, Robert R. Liv- 
ingston, and Gouverneur Morris, Alexander 
Hamilton and DeWitt Clinton, has Columbia 
had such an influential position as now in rela- 
tion to the life and activities of New York 
and of the country—and the possibilities of 
such a relation are wider and more powerful 
for good to-day than they have ever been be- 
fore. The community at large sees and ap- 
preciates this position more clearly and more 
sympathetically every day, as is evidenced in 
the attitude of the daily press, in the affiliation 
with Columbia of the Cooper Union, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the American 
Museum of Natural History, and other enter- 
prises of high import ; in the substantial con- 
tributions in buildings, scholarships, and fel- 
lowships ; and in such foundations as the 
Avery Library, the Robert Center Depart- 
ment of Music, and the Henry R. Worthing- 
ton Memorial in Mechanical Engineering. In 
the gratifying and encouraging demonstration 
in favor of their Alma Mater, the alumni 
should take an active and conspicuous part ; 
not only as individuals, not the alumni of the 
college only, or of the School of Mines only, 
or of any specific department of the institution, 
but of Columbia as a whole. 

The President of the university, an alumnus 
of the Class of ’70, has given a library build- 
ing, beautiful in design and magnificent in 
proportions ; the Chairman of the Trustees, 
an alumnus of the Class of ’40, has contributed 
a spacious and dignified edifice, to be devoted 
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to certain branches of seience ; and ‘‘ Have- 
meyer Hall” is rising, a noble testimonial of 
filial affection given by men and women whose 
only interest in Columbia is that of public- 
spirited citizens. But, as yet, there is no 
building embodying the sense of loyalty of 
the great body of alumni of the university. 
This is a deficiency that should appeal imme- 
diately and irresistibly to all graduates of 
every part or school of Columbia. The sub- 
ject has had long and careful consideration by 
a special committee of alumni, which is of 
opinion that the tribute should take the form 
of a memorial hall. 

Situated just north of the library, and fac- 
ing it, is to be a great composite building 
which shall include a university hall, an aca- 
demic theatre, a gymnasium, and an extensive 
power plant, the total cost of which is esti- 
mated at about $1,500,000. University Hall 
is to be the southern part of this building ; it 
will have one of the most prominent positions 
on the new site, and will be essentially dis- 
tinct from the theatre and the gymnasium, 
with both of which it will be closely connect- 
ed. The building is to be of four stories, 
and the middle portion of it is designed as a 
hall of imposing dimensions, sixty-four feet 
wide, one hundred and eighteen feet long, 
and seventy-six feet high, having a seating 
capacity of about six hundred. It is this 
part of the magnificent structure which the 
committee has selected as an ‘*‘ Alumni Me- 
morial Hall,” and the trustees have given 
their assent to this use and designation of it 
provided the estimated cost of $250,000 is 
met by the alumni. This sum the committee 
appeals to the alumni of the university to 
contribute. 
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The hall will be a general meeting room 
and dining-hall for officers and students of 
the university. With the exception of the 
library, no part of the group of buildings will 
be so generally visited or will add so much to 
the common life of the academic community. 
Here also may be held the reunions of the 
alumni, and in this center of the daily life of 
the university may fitly be placed memorials 
of the great men who have issued from her 
many portals to illumine the history of their 
time, portraits or other mementos of alumni 
whose names adorn the annals of Church and 
State, of medicine, law, science, and philoso- 
phy, and of humbler men who, in less con- 
spicuous spheres, have so borne themselves 
that the world is better for their having lived 
in it. Surely no more appropriate tribute 
from the sons of Columbia to their Alma 
Mater could be devised—and it is hoped that 
they will make it ‘‘ the living record of their 


memory.”’ 
GENERAL COMMITTEE. 


Asram 8, Hewrrr, 


Nicuoxas Fisu, 


of Physicians and Surgeons, 


School of Mines. 
J. H. Van Amrines, 
Isaac N. SELIGMAN, 
Francis §. Banas, 


‘ JosEPH LaRocguE, 


Grorcr G. DeWrrr, 





Chairman. 
President, Alumni Association of the College. 
M. Aen Starr, M.D., 


President, Alumni Association of the College 


WituiaMm ALLEN Sirs, 
President of the Alumni Association of the 


Treasurer, 100 Broadway. 
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Jutien T. Davies, 
B. Aymar Sanps, 
T. M. Cureseman, M.D., 
W. Barcray Parsons, 
Epwin B. Hotpen, 
Joun B. Piz, 

Secretary, 63 Wall Street. 

* * 

THE THREE traveling fellowships annually 
awarded by Bryn Mawr College were an- 
nounced for the year 1897-98 by President 
Thomas in chapel on Thursday morning, 
May 18th. The ‘‘ Mary E. Garrett Euro- 
pean Fellowship,”’ open to graduate students 
in the second (or later) year of work at Bryn 
Mawr, will be awarded to Miss Emilie Norton 
Martin, of Ardmore, Pa., A.B., Bryn Mawr, 
1894, whose special work is mathematics, and 
who held the resident Fellowship in Mathe- 
matics in 1895-96. The ‘‘ President’s Fel- 
lowship,’’ open to graduate students in the 
first year of work at Bryn Mawr, will be held 
by Miss Ellen Rose Giles, of Philadelphia, 
A.B. and A.M., Bryn Mawr, 1896, who at 
present holds the scholarship in Semitic Lan- 
guages at Bryn Mawr, and who will devote 
her foreign fellowship to work in the same 
language and in philosophy. The ‘‘ Bryn 
Mawr European Fellowship,” annually award- 
ed to a member of the graduating class on the 
ground of excellence in scholarship, will be 
held by Miss Margaret Hamilton, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., whose work in biology and 
chemistry was especially commended. Each 
of these fellowships is of the value of $500, 
and is applicable to the expenses of one year’s 
study and residence at some foreign univer- 
sity—English or Continental—the holder’s 
choice of a university being subject, however, 
to the approval of the college. 
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The eleventh resident fellowships will not 
be awarded until next month, applications for 
them being received up to April15th. These 
are of the value of $525, and are awarded an- 
nually—one in Greek, one in Latin, one in 
English, one in German and Teutonic Philol- 
ogy, one in Romance Languages, one in His- 
tory or Political Science, one in Philosophy, 
one in Mathematics, one in Physics, one in 
Chemistry, and one in Biology. 


* * 
* 


THE FOLLOWING letter has been received : 


Crncrinnatt, O., April 15, 1897. 
To the Editor of Tue Bacuexor : 


Although there has been many an earnest 
and loyal word spoken in remonstrance or re- 
gret in regard to the Yale corporation’s doing 
away with ‘‘ Old South Middle College,” still 
there have been few, if any, organized en- 
deavors on the part of the alumni to arrive at 
a single satisfactory plan, and to carry it 
through to a successful issue. Yale’s many 
successes have undoubtedly been due to her 
admirable ‘‘ team work,’’ so why should her 
alumni not organize themselves, instead of 
mourning individually the demolishment of 
the most ancient building of the ‘‘ Old Brick 
Row,’’ when by combining now, there is a 
fair chance of keeping this memento of the 
glorious past. Perhaps the simplest way to 
gain concerted action would be for one Alum- 
ni Association, say the New York Associa- 
tion, to take up the matter, and by addressing 
other associations over the country, inquire of 
the feeling there and the support that will be 
given in regard to the matter. In the first 
place, it must be recognized that there are but 
three solutions possible to save this ante-Rev- 
olutionary monument, any one of which, but 
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especially the third, might be agreeable to 
the corporation, if the alumni guaranteed to 
bear all the expenses without calling upon the 
corporation for assistance. 

First, the ‘‘ Old South Middle’’ could be 
remodeled internally for a museum to illus- 
trate the ‘‘ Old Yale,’’ keeping it in its pres- 
ent location ; second, it could be moved toa 
situation adjacent to the campus for a similar 
use. To the former of these propositions the 
corporation might maintain that the building 
would mar the beauty of ‘‘ The Quadrangle,” 
and to the second proposition is the objection 
that, not being on its original site, a great 
part of its historical interest would be lost ; 
and to an impartial judge both objections are 
well taken. 

Therefore, a third plan must be formed, 
one which would exclude both of these objec- 
tions, and yet give a local historical monu- 
ment of the past as well as an architectural 
ornament to the campus. This can and 
should be done. The third plan: Keep the 
brownstone foundations of ‘‘ Old South Mid- 
dle,’’ where they have been for almost the 
last two centuries, and remove the remainder 
of the building above the height of three 
feet, thus forming of this foundation a 
‘* ruins ;’’ let there be Grecian seats on the 
inside of this three-foot foundation wall, fac- 
ing a statue of ‘‘ Elihu Yale,’ and a fountain 
in the center, symbolical of ‘‘ that fons et 
origo of classical culture,’ the ‘‘ Old Brick 
Row of Yale ;’’ and upon this old wall of the 
‘*Old Yale” place statues of the great men 
who frequented these buildings in those old 
days, such as Jonathan Edwards, 1720; 
Aaron Burr, 1735; Captain Nathan Hale, 
1773 ; Noah Webster, 1778 ; and Chancellor » 
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Kent, 1781—men of the ‘‘ Old Yale.’’ With 
such a ruins, ivy-covered, and a few Revolu- 
tionary cannon on the campus, the ‘‘ Yale 
Quadrangle’’ would have an atmosphere and 
beauty such as could not be equaled or 
rivaled by all the wealth of a modern Croesus. 
The ‘‘ Ruins’’ of this ‘‘ Old College’’ and 
the statues of these famous Yale men would 
be an inspiration, such as the most magnifi- 
cent of Yale’s newest buildings fail to inspire ; 
while if this building were removed, the 
campus would lose a charm impossible to re- 
place. 


‘** You may break, you may shatter those walls if you 
will, 
But the scent of the violets will hang round them 
still.”’ 
Arvin Prosasco NipeEn, 


Class of ’94. 


* 


Tuis mea of ‘‘ ruins’’ is a novel one, and we 
are hardly prepared to sustain it. Better far 
keep the old dormitory as a museum and por- 
trait gallery intact. 

a, 

CorNELL-PENNsyLVANIA debate makes the 
fourth annual debate between these two col- 
leges. Two have been won by Pennsylvania, 
two by Cornell. The Cornell 47a with com- 
mendable enterprise has published the full 
speeches of the debaters. 

To win a debate has now come to be equal 
to winning any of the great athletic ‘‘ events” 
of the year. 

The news of the debate, as it proceeded 
from point to point, was sent to Ithaca, and 
the excitement is thus described : 

‘* Special despatches from Professor Lee at 
Philadelphia to the Cornell Daily Sun an- 
nounced the start and progress of this great 
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intercollegiate mental contest. They were 
regularly received at the box-office of the 
Lyceum Opera House, and read from the stage 
at the conclusion of each act as the play of the 
evening progressed. Each telegram was lis- 
tened to with intense interest, and applause 
followed the mention of the names of Crosby, 
Wells, and Lewis, Cornell’s able representa. 
tives. 

‘¢ The announcement that the judges of the 
debate had retired for consultation did not 
reach the Lyceum before the fall of the cur- 
tain after the last act, so the twelve hundred 
anxious people present hurried to the central 
bulletin boards, The gathering was soon of 
an immense size, students, professors, and 
townsfolk all eager to read the final bulletin, 

‘** Great confidence in the ability of Cor- 
nell’s debaters was manifest. Many sanguine 
of victory, prematurely began a celebration. 
All, however, joined in singing what to Cor- 
nell men is the dearest song ever sung, ‘ Alma 
Mater.’ Yells were given for Cornell and 
then for Crosby, Lewis, and Wells. Pennsyl- 
vania was not forgotten, and many a cheer 
went up for Cornell’s friendly rival in all 
branches of intercollegiate contest. 

‘*The enthusiasm knew no bounds when 
the despatch was placed on the boards. and 
read, ‘Unanimous judgment for Cornell. 
Cornell, I yell yell, yell, Cornell!’ A line 
was quickly formed, and then that body of 
several hundred enthusiastic students, after 
informing all down-town by their yells and 
song of Cornell’s great victory, proceeded to 
bear the good news up the hill. President 
Schurman and Professors Wheeler and Huff- 
cut were called upon, and each appeared and 
made congratulatory speeches. Midnight had 
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long since passed when the assemblage dis- 
persed. 

‘*The victory had been looked upon as 
being equal to that achieved by our athletic 
teams, and the celebration was as generally 
participated in and expressed as much Cornell 
spirit as though it had been a triumph of 
athletic prowess. Cornell makes no apology 
for either her brawn or her brain.”’ 

* * 
* 

A CORRESPONDING picture is drawn of the 
enthusiasm at New Haven when Yale won 
the annual debate with Harvard. 

A recent writer in a Harvard paper has de- 
plored this ‘‘ over-enthusiasm’’ as not being 
strictly academical. 

It is argued that students at college should 
be indifferent to all things except their studies 
and what they are ‘‘ learning.”’ 

‘*Tf I am not properly taught Sanskrit at 
Yale, [ will pack my trunk and set out for 
Harvard or elsewhere,’’ should be the feel- 
ing, it is said. But the real feeling is, ‘‘ I 
don’t care how badly I am taught Sanskrit at 
Yale or at Harvard or at Columbia, I will 
remain and be loyal to ny alma mater.” 

It is a fine question of casuistry—should a 
student prefer ‘‘ loyalty’’ to his best develop- 
ment ¢ 


* % 
* 


We ake inclined to think that extreme 
** loyalty”? is to be the rule for many years 
until we advance far beyond our present con- 
ditions. 

A student in Germany is loyal after a fash- 
ion, but not as loyal as our American students 
to their alma mater. He tries two or three 
universities for various branches of study. 
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So a student of Oxford often changes over to 
Cambridge, and vice versa. 

Rare instances occur here. But a student 
makes the change generally, not purely on 
account of his studies. 


* * 
* 


WHEN THE news reached Princeton that she 
had won over Yale at New Haven, the great- 
est enthusiasm prevailed. A parade was im- 
mediately formed, which proceeded to Pros- 
pect, where President Patton made the boys a 
speech of congratulation. 

Yale beat Harvard, and Princeton bea- 
Yale, and Harvard beat Princeton (December 
20th), so each college has won one and lost 
one debate. Honors are even. 


* * 
* 


Sua East Cotiece be destroyed or moved 
at Princeton ? 

Our opinion has been asked, otherwise we 
would hesitate to give it. It is this: Unless 
absolutely necessary, no old college building 
ought to be torn down. Princeton has lots of 
room to spread. It is not situated where Pro- 
fessor Bach McMasters says a university ought 
to be, ‘Sin the heart of a vast city.’ Build 
your fine quadrangles on new lots, say we, and 
leave us old fogies our pleasant revivals of the 
memory of the good old days when we were 
in college. 

Otherwise you make us unwilling to go back 
—except out of a vague, unwilling curiosity. 
* * 

* 

Mr. Junius Morean has left Wall Street to 
become Associate Librarian of Princeton. We 
heartily congratulate Princeton on persuading 
Mr. Morgan to leave a financial career for 
books. 
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As to Faculty coaching debaters, Harvard’s 
latest position seems to us very reasonable, 
viz., ‘*That in the opinion of the Advisory 
Board the assistance of instructors in Harvard 
University in competitive debates, except in 
the case of the instructor in elocution, should 
be limited to pointing out material, giving in- 
formation, and suggesting the general analysis 
of the subject. They should not arrange lines 
of argument, criticise the speeches of members 
of the teams or debate against them.”’ 

Yale’s position is in favor of Faculty coach- 
ing. Princeton rather sides with Yale. 

* % 
# 

Scribner’s uas been made especially inter- 
esting by its accounts of Harvard in the May 
number. James W. Alexander will tell of 
his undergraduate life at Princeton in the 
June number, and Judge Howland will follow 
with a Yale article in the July number. We 
are glad to see that the magazines are waking 
up to our suggestion, made long ago, of the 
value of college life in literature. 

ts 

Hon. Witiiam B. Hornsrower made quite 
a point against ‘‘ sectionalism”’ in his speech 
at the Exeter dinner : 

‘* Now, your president, Mr. Green, when 
he invited me, suggested to me this subject 
for serious and prayerful consideration : that 
there ought to be a greater interchange of stu- 
dents between the preparatory schools and the 
great universities of the different sections ; 
that Andover and Exeter ought to send more 
men to Princeton, and Lawrenceville ought to 
send more men to Yale and Harvard and the 
other New England institutions. I most 
heartily agree with that proposition. The 
great danger and bane of our institutions in 
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this country is sectionalism. I need not re- 
mind you that from the very beginning of the 
foundation of this government sectionalism 
has been the gaunt spectre which has risen 
from time to time to frighten and alarm us ; 
and the most dangerous feature of the last 
presidential campaign was that one of the two 
great parties of this country which had there- 
tofore stood as the champion of the Union, 
one and inseparable, except for a brief period 
when we were divided by war, that great 
party became the champion of sectionalism 
and fostered and stimulated the hatred of the 
West and South against the East and North. 
Now, it is the great mission of our educational 
institutions to stamp out sectionalism and to 
make this intereommunion of the various stu- 
dents from the various parts of the country 
mould us together in common interests and a 
common loyalty to our common government.” 





Music and Drama.—‘‘ The Girl from 
Paris’’ is variegated with amusing songs and 
dances ; but the Jnnkeeper is thoroughly dis- 
gusting ; the naughty girl from Paris is too 
fond of kicking up her heels ; the plot—rot- 
ten. 

So many of these extravaganzas need just a 
little good play writing to make them enjoy- 
able. 


* * 
% 


Miss NerHERSOLE as Carmen is more quiet 
and finished than last year. We saw her 
opening night in ‘‘ Carmen,’’ and it was a 
volume of girlish furor and passion. This 
year the actress has grown older, and appears 
with less abandon. She is also, as it appears, 
less pretty than she was. 
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But oh, if she had Melba’s voice! She 
would out-Carmen Carmen ! 

One criticism (which is delicious) we over- 
heard whispered from a young girl just be- 
hind us. 

‘* Mamma, I think that Don José is a very 
unprincipled young man.” 

Mamma: ‘‘ Carmen is a very wicked wom- 
an.”’ 


We wish Miss Nethersole would play Zess. 
Why not ? 


% * 
* 


Miss Neruersoze in ‘‘ The Wife of Scarli” 
was not emphatic enough to please her critics. 
The truth was in her part she had very little to 
say. Her art lies close to nature, and as in 
‘Camille,’ she does not appear to be acting. 
Her Camille deserves the praise that it is the 
most satisfactory Camille now on the stage. 
It is a more refined and beautiful conception 
than that of Sara Bernhardt, if not so power- 
ful. Her support was most excellent. 

We saw ‘*‘ The Wife of Scarli,’’ a dismal 
play, at Philadelphia, and asa friend observed, 
‘** This is what Philadelphia likes,” a prosaic, 
solemn, domestic ending. 

* 

*¢ Miss Manuatran,” at Wallack’s, is a clean 
and amusing medley, but it is not over-amus- 
ing, and the second act ends in a hurry ; it 
seems cut in two. 

* * 
* 

Mrs. Katruerine Bioopeoon’s recital, given 
at Carnegie Lyceum (Seventh Avenue and 
Fifty-seventh Street), on the afternoon of 
Easter Monday, was very largely attended. 
Mr. David Bispham, baritone, and Mr. H. 
Stanley Knight, accompanist, added to the 
success of one of the most delightful concerts 
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of the season. Mrs. Bloodgood’s voice is be- 
coming famous among the contraltos in this 
country. 

* s * 

Miss F. C, Rosettex’s concert, at Chicker- 
ing Hall, was assisted by the New York Phil- 
‘ harmonic Club, and Miss Ida L. Morgan ae- 
companist. Miss Roselle is one of our city 
contraltos whose voice deserves a national 


reputation. 
* % 


* 

“Never Again,” at Garrick’s Theatre, is 
a wishy-washy affair, and should be played 
never again in country or town. 

* 

A sreconp hearing of ‘‘ Tess” causes us to 
say that of all that appeared to improve with 
age, Alec seemed the most benefited. Mrs. 
Fiske has made a At, certainly a succes d’es- 
time. Her acting is of a high order, but she 
has not the Tess temperament. We would 
like to see her in Meg Merrilies or in Lady 
Macbeth. 


* * 


* 

Ar Daty’s ‘‘ The Circus Girl’’ has made a 
deserved success. It is very amusing, jolly, 
and quite new in its plot. It ought to run all 
summer-—-a light musical comedy of this re. 
fined sort would take very well in June and 
July. 

.. * 

Ar tHe Empire ‘‘ Under the Red Robe’”’ 
still draws large audiences. It has been very 
well acted ; but the play itself is romantically 
stupid. — 

At tHE Lyceum, ‘The Mysterious Mr. 
Bugle,’’ by Mrs. Ryley, is one of the best 
light comedies ever seen at this excellent 
theatre. Miss Russell is ‘‘ just perfect.”’ 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Tracings ; or, A Reflection of Nature. Written by 
E. Scott O’Connor. (The Century Company.) 


This is an age of writers, an age of stenographers 
and talkers, it might be said. Every one says what 
he has to say at full length. Congress prints vol- 
umes of words, the newspapers print endless words 
about these words, literature is sent about in carloads, 
yet there are among us the followers and devotees of La 
Rochefoucauld whose pungent aphorisms are used as 
models of condensation. With them, as Mr. Pater 
says, ‘‘ the happy phrase or sentence is modeled upon 
a cleanly finished structure of ‘scrupulous thought.”’ 
It is what Sainte-Beuve calls ‘‘the style of honest 
men,”’ for a truth is aimed at in few words—truth 
which is not obvious. A fine example of the usual 
circumlocution of ‘‘ statesmen”’ is to be found in a lieu- 
tenant-governor’s late inaugural when he said : 

‘Let us expose the lenses of the mind for a moment 
to receive upon the film of memory an impression of 
what the album of history contains, in order that from 
a picture of the past we may derive inspiration in deal- 
ing with the manifold needs of the present hour.’’ 

If he had said, ‘‘ Know the past to know the pres- 
ent,’”’ nothing essential to his idea would have been 
left unexpressed. Besides, our version beats his in the 
number of words by 7 to 50. 

Miss O’Connor gives us many good illustrations of 
clever condensation in this pretty little book, and it 
would be well for others besides our statesmen to study 
them. Sometimes she resets an old saw, as, “‘ Inno- 
cence avoids many pitfalls by not seeing them,”’ or as, 
‘To open the gates of Paradise two must hold the 
key.’ Sometimes she is distinctly new, as, ‘‘‘ Why are 
you always looking for me?’ asked Ridicule of a dull 
and timid youth. ‘ Because I know I can’t see you,’ 
said the youth.’’’ Again, ‘‘‘ What is life’s heaviest 
burden ?’ asked a youth of a sad and lonely old man. 
‘ To have nothing to carry,’’’ he answered. 

Miss Agnes Repplier has prefaced the little book 
with a charming essay, in which she quotes Pascal to 
the effect that the world is full of excellent maxims, 
but what we miss is their application. Ingenious 
minds—latterly many feminine—are at work on this 
Chinese ivory carving, and Miss O’Connor is among 
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the best. Mrs. Craigie’s books are decidedly aphoris- 
tic. She writes only one hundred words aday. George 
Eliot is often given this way. Anthony Hope in his 
dialogues constantly shows results of close work. Many 
poets we could name miss their vocation in attempting 
verse who have an eye for aphoristic writing. 

Yet we may confess the effect of a clever aphorism 
shot into a conversation often kills a speaker like a 
bullet, and maims his listeners. There is an awful 
pause while we are inwardly studying. In our early 
days they gave us mental arithmetic, to-day Miss 
O’Connor’s book will suffice. ‘‘‘ What have you done 
with my beauty? demanded a woman of Time. 
‘“* Used it for manuscript,’ ’’ he replied. This is clever 
enough to have been said by La Rochefoucauld him- 
self. 


The Spirit of an Illinois Town. By Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Mrs. Catherwood has done a good piece of work in 
the story of Trail City. It is fullof imagination. We 
are accustomed to think that the South has all the lit- 
erary ‘‘ stuff and characters,’’ yet the Western towns 
with their fury of newness possess good literary 
material. 

All the characters of the story live except the hero- 
ine, Kate Keene, who on the stage ‘‘ looked like a Greek 
gitl,’? who was a maid-of-all-work in this queer town. 
Kate is a trifle too cultured for Trail City kitchens or 
any other kitchens, but Mrs. Jutberg, Sam, Clara, and 
the rest are well drawn. 

The story of Little Renault is not so interesting. 
Illinois in 1680 is not so good a field as the State in 
1880 for Mrs. Catherwood’s unusual abilities. 


Memories of Hawthorne. By Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


To read this book is to enter the intimate society of 
a most charming family, to listen to the talk of culti- 
vated people, to feel the beautiful influences of Haw- 
thorne’s character and refinement, and to rise from it 
with a feeling of regret that it is all of the inevitable 
past. 

The letters of Mrs. Hawthorne (Sophia Peabody) are 
really deep studies of social life in America and dur- 
ing her husband’s consulate at Liverpool. We have 
the real American family life of the time—not as shown 
in Martin Chuzelewit. We have also exquisite pictures 
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of the best English society. Hawthorne was, of course, 
a literary lion, his books being read even when Thack- 
eray was unknown (page 83). She writes: “‘ The Eng- 
lish people, the ladies and gentlemen, with whom we 
have become acquainted, are very lovely and affection- 
ate and friendly. They seem lifelong acquaintances. 
I suppose there is no society in the world that can 
quite compare with this. It is all stereotyped, crys- 
tallized, with the repose and quiet in it of an immov- 
able condition of caste. There issuch asimplicity, such 
an ease, such an entire cordiality, such sweetness, that 
itis really beautiful to see. It is only when looking at 
the matter outside, or rather out of it, that one can see 
any disadvantage or unloveliness. It is a deep and 
grave question, this about rank. Birth and wealth 
often are causes of the superior cultivation and refine- 
ment that are found with them. In this old civiliza- 
tion there seems to be no jealousy, no effort to alter 
position. . . . Provided the lowest orders could be 
redeemed from the brutal misery in which they are 
plunged, there could be a little more enjoyment in con- 
templating and mingling with the higher.’’ 

The letters are always full of charm. Tocome upon 
the book after the rot that is written to-day is like com- 
ing once again into the company of ladies and gentle- 
men. These people are like those Americans we have 
known and loved ourselves. Of James Martineau Mrs. 
Hawthorne says: ‘‘It seemed as if he had always 
been my brother ; as if 1 could find in him counselor, 
friend, saint, and sage, and I have no doubt it is so 
so potent is the aroma of character, without a word or 
sign. How worse than folly it is to imagine that 
character can either be cried up or cried down!... 
A man has only to come in and sit down, and there 
he is for better or for worse. I at least am always hit 
by a person’s sphere, and either the music of the spheres 
or the contrary supervenes, and sometimes also noth- 
ing at all, if there is not much strength of character.”’ 

This instinctive foreknowledge is characteristic of 
high souls. Do you wonder, my poor brother, at the 
“‘ frost’’ which unaccountably meets youin some wom- 
an you love or wish to love? With her clear eyes she 
reads your partly sensual nature, avoids you, or, per- 
haps, forgives it. 

Mrs. Lathrop’s recollection of her mother in England 
(page 268) is altogether delightful in ‘‘ her superb 
brocade, pale tinted, low-necked, and short-sleeved, 
her happy, airy manner, her glowing though pale face, 
her dancing eyes, her ever-hovering smile of perfect 
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kindness.’’ These English days were happy ones for 
the Hawthornes, and happy for the transcendent genius 
who has always been depicted -as sadly looking out of 
his deep, shadowy eyes upon a world of suffering hu- 
manity. Of his later years true enough. What a man 
he was to be so worshiped by his intimates! ‘‘I never 
knew what charity meant till I knew my husband,” 
said his wife. 

Good, kindly, noble, honorable, lovely man was 
Hawthorne—a genius, with the happiness of the most 
lovable and intellectual companion, his wife, and the 
dearest, happiest children. There is broad sanity in 
his environment—himself a strong man surrounded by 
the best life ‘‘ His terrors were those of our own 
hearts ; his playfulness had the merit of sunlight. He 
was artistically consecrated, guiding the forces he used 
with the reins of truth, and he could do this unbrokenly 
because he governed his character by Christian fellow- 
ship.”’ 

After the happy life in England, surrounded by peo- 
ple who loved them, they go to live in Italy, where 
“the sky is too blue, the sun too blazing, everything 
too vivid. Often I long for the more cloudy skies and 
peace of that dear, beautiful England.”’ 

In Rome the Brownings, Storys, and many Ameri- 
cans filled up their social life ; but it has not the hap- 
piness for Hawthorne that ‘‘ the old home”’ afforded. 
Mrs. Lathrop’s husband attributed the decline and 
death of the author to the war ; she attributes it partly 
to nostalgia for his ‘‘old home.’’ But for his chil- 
dren, he says, he would never have returned to 
America. 

In his daughter’s fond book we are made to see that 
the happiness of England and Italy dies out on the re- 
turn to America and the “‘ narrowing of means,’ by 
reason of the default of an unveracious “ friend.’’ The 
hand of death is upon the man. He dies apart from 
his loving wife. How this could have happened is 
not explained—how his Sophia could have let her 
husband go away that last time, looking asif Death 
had already laid his hand upon him. 

To criticise this book not unkindly, it would seem 
to us that here and there the authoress is somewhat 
too effusive. A cold world is to read her book, not 
merely the old Boston friends. Yet it appears she 
writes con amore for them only. It is, also, the fault of 
her husband’s book, ‘‘ A Study of Hawthorne.”’ To 
be sure the man was a god, and his wife evidently one of 
the dearest of women, but the reader can, with little dis- 
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cernment, see this without its being reiterated. The 
letters tell the tale—how his genius throve and pros- 
pered in her perfect love, how sane and simple and 
matter-of-fact he was, except in his books. 


At the Sign of the Sphinx. By Carolyn Wells. (Stone 

& Kimball.) 

These are ninety-and-nine charades in doggerel, and 
very good doggerel at that. Just to show how care- 
fully we have read this amusing little book (we spent 
an entire evening over it) we will give Miss Wells 
her answers: 1. Bookworm; 2. Mistake ; 3. Climax ; 
4. Hymnal ; 5. Caterwaul ; 6. What? We give it up. 


‘* Up from the south at break of day 
My first arrived in early May, 
And through the towns and cities passed 
Heralded by a trumpet blast. 


‘* Up from the south my total came, 
Up from the land of flowery fame, 
And reached my second’s sheltering care 
After a voyage long and fair.’’ 


Who can guess this? 7%. Castanet; 8. Penultimate ; 
9. Tea-caddy; 10. Singly ; 11. Belief; 12 Caprice ; 
13. Pilot; 14. Heirloom; 15. Wedded; 16. Tooth- 
brush ; 17. War rumor; 18. Nightmare; 19. Neck- 
lace; 20. Harebell; 21. Pantry; 22. Rowboat; 28. 
Phantom ; 24. Nailhead ; 25. Drumsticks ; 26. Match- 
safe ; 27. Cart-boy ; 28. Tombstone ; 29. Death-knell ; 
80. Slumber ; 31. Hatred ; 82. Tourist ; 33. Polestar ; 
84. Support ; 35. Jackal ; 36. Cognomen ; 87. Pitfall ; 
38. Crescent ; 39. Brimstone ; 40. Bedpost ; 41. Flagon ; 
42. Fusee ; 43. Turmoil ; 44. Washtub ; 45. Bloomers ; 
46. Milk-pail ; 47. Orchid ; 48. Siren ; 49. Image ; 50. 
Nickel; 51. Samson; 52. Almanac; 53. Football; 
54. Doornail ; 55. Poker ; 56. Shylock; 57. Starboard ; 
58. Champagne; 59. Keyhole; 60. Whalebone; 61. 
Brickbat ; 62. Bequest ; 68. Bassoon ; 64. Springtime ; 
65. Chestnut ; 66. Handkerchief ; 67. Coffeemill ; 68. 
Acrobat; 69. Edenium; 70. Primrose; 71. Marble- 
head ; 72. Seesaw ; 73. Rainbow; 74. Anthem; 75. 
Cupboard ; 76. Nothing; 77. Nit; 78. Death-mask ; 
79. Boatswain ; 80. China ; 81 Baby ; 82. Blackboard ; 
83. Mirage ; 84. Pageant ; 85. Skylight ; 86. Nit; 87. 
Laundress ; 88. Turntable ; 89. Cocktail ; 90. Pearline ; 
91. Bargain ; 92. Grapevine ; 98. Stylus ; 94. Jaundice ; 
95. Fortune ; 96. Seasick ; 97. Molehill ; 98. April ; 99. 
Bridegroom. 

There, does this not show we have carefully read 
this clever little book? We have read it and enjoyed it. 
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That First Affair. By J. A. Mitchell. (Scribners.) 
These stories are full of a charming sentiment—the 
sentiment of society. How exquisite the first! ‘‘To 
open the gates of Paradise two must turn the key,”’ 
and they did. ‘‘‘ I cannot comprehend women,’ said a 
man, as he watched one trying to catch Love by run- 
ning away from him.’’ Eve ran away, and into the 
arms of Adam. It is very dainty, but it gives one a 
queer shiver as one reads, for it is two modern lovers 
making love outdoors nude and without a thought 
of—pneumonia! But Hawthorne—did the same thing. 
Mr. Mitehell’s delicate humor is his own, and in 
‘* Mrs. Lofter’s Ride’? and in ‘‘ The Man who Yan- 
ished,’? he is more than humorous—he is a cynic. 
Twice have we read this book through for its delicious 
flavor. We can only pronounce it most charming. 


Lads’ Love. By 8. R. Crockett. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

This is a love tale in the dreadful and now tabooed 
Scotch dialect, involving a secret marriage, which turns 
out to be a real marriage because there happen to be 
witnesses in the dense wood at midnight where it takes 
place. Courting scenes in the Scotch heather among 
the lower orders fill up the dreary pages and render us 
more willing than ever before to allow the canny Scot 
to sink into a gentle oblivion. 


Echoes of Haleyon Days. By Maximus A. Lesser. 

Here is a new poet—brand new—none of his verses 
eyer printed before. A beautiful volume of verse, 
clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful. 

The odd thing about it is that some of the verses are 
not bad at all. 


Dumb in June. By Richard Burton. (Boston : Cope- 
land & Day.) 

Mr. Burton is not exactly a new poet; he is old in 
the best sense—in culture, richness of thought, purity 
of expression, and careful finish. 

Above all, he has the poetic sense of music—the sub- 
tler music which runs along with and accompanies the 
lines as one reads. In Virgil we used to be told of the 
quadrapedantic lines and the monstrum ademptum 
lines ; the modern poet gives us gentler music—cham- 
ber music of the soul. Listen : 


‘Dumb in June! To lack the art, 
The divine deep impulse bringing 
Power and passion in their train ; 
To perceive the subtle wane 
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Of the waters erstwhile springing 
Buoyant brimful on the shore— 
Ebb tide now for evermore.”’ 


The poems speak to the cultured. It isthe poetry of 
the student. There is no sunburst of genius—no new 
voice here—nevertheless it istrue poetry. Weare will- 
ing that the book should go to England, or around the 
world. 


Observations of a Bachelor. By Louis Lombard. (F. T. 

Neely.) 

A clever book, full of originality, and worth read- 
ing. The new women won’t like Mr. Lombard’s views 
on woman’s sphere. He says plainly, ‘‘ Maternity is 
woman’s highest function,’ and argues for the home 
life and child-bearing. He says many truisms ; some- 
times he is prosy, but on the whole Mr. Lombard is ‘‘ an 
addition,’ as the French say, of a new writer. 


Telepathy and the Subliminal Self. By R. Osgood 

Mason. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

These valuable papers on hypnotism, etc., originally 
appeared in the New York Zimes. The brain is a 
strange mystery, and its functions are but little known. 
The best use to which we can put it seems to be to win 
money. People with leisure may amuse themselves 
with hypnotic and fanciful dreams. Most of the 
‘* strange’ occurrences are coincidences, and much of 
the subliminal talk is bosh. 


Flames. By Robert Hichens. (Chicago: H. 8. Stone & 

Co.) 

When we write our great novel Messrs. Stone & Co. 
shall print it. The books of this house are very attrac- 
tive. We wish we could say as much of their insides. 
The author of T’he Green Carnation has written a prolix 
book, full of sin, women of the street, soul changes, 
etc., which, we admit, we are not capable of appreciat- 
ing. We remember to have heard a wild-eyed young 
thing with hectic cheeks observe, ‘“‘ That Flames is 
awfully exciting.’’ Well, so it probably is—quite 
lurid. 


The Descendant. (Harper & Brothers.) 


This novel of New York is not so bad. It is written 
by an unknown woman with the aid of aman. We 
admit this is an indiscreet guess, but it bears evidence 
of both the “‘ sects.’”’ It begins under the influence of 
A Story of an African Farm. Then Mike Akershem 
comes to New York, a hairy, lean, wild Westerner, and 
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the book comes under the influence of Hardy and Zola, 
and broadens out quite artistically. 

We confess we can see nothing to admire in the hairy 
Mike, who never condescended to use a comb, and who 
affects the Chat Noir on South Fifth Avenue. In this 
greasy establishment he meets Rachel dining alone, and 
strikes up an acquaintance. Rachel isan artist genius, 
but she gladly gives up art to become Mike’s mistress 
—refusing his offer of marriage, since she believes that 
wedlock would fetter him too much. After a while 
Mike tires of Rachel, and, amid many pangs, she gives 
him up. Mike then shoots a friend, but gets ten years 
instead of the electric chair, which he deserves, and 
Rachel returns to art, and when he gets out of jail is 
able to bathe his brow and nurse him gently to slow 
music until he goes to that burn—as the Western papers 
say—from which no traveler returns. 

Mike is the creation of a womanish mind : he never 
laughs or jokes ; he is as austere a rascal as ever dined 
at cheap table d’hotes ; and Rachel remarks, ‘‘I would 
fight God for you !’’ with perfect sincerity. Women ap- 
pear to dote on these hairy villains. Mike knocks her 
about, brute that he is, and she adores him. He rants 
of anarchy and socialism, and she thinks it genius. 
He is dishonest to her, and goes after Miss Allard, a 
high-stepping damsel with a pure heart ; but Rachel 
never falters. Her rich aunt doesn’t like Mike and 
her niece’s manner of life, but Rachel cares not. John 
Driscoll, a gentleman, loves her. She heeds him not. 
Dear, unfaltering Rachel, with thy glorious (combed) 
hair, thou art a true creation! The life thou leadest 
is led more oftenin Paris than here ; but it is even true of 
New York. Really, thou didst deserve a better fate 
than this detestable Michael ! 

On the whole, the book is unusually clever and well 
done. It does not bore one, is consistent, well studied ; 
and were it not for its ‘‘ heredity’? and psychology 
would be extremely readable. It just misses being a 
great book. 

Kings in Adversity. By Edward 8S. Van Zile. (F. Ten- 
nyson Neely.) 

A book born of Anthony Hope’s Prisoner of Zenda. 
Now, if you like this sort of thing, why— 

The White Hecatomb. By W. C. Scully. (Henry 

Holt & Co.) 

Now comes the nigger! Every one else on the face 
of the earth has been written up. Now comes Mr. 
Scully with his African negroes. 
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In his Kafir Stories he gave us some fine pictures, 
some splendid battle scenes. In this book he takes us 
chiefly into the domestic life of the native African, and 
his tales are strange and weird. It is difficult to speak 
of the African’s courtship, his method is ‘‘ so sudden,”’’ 
t.e., to knock his lady love in the head and drag her 
into his hut ; or to dilate on his happy home, a hut filled 
with dense, gritty smoke ; but Mr. Scully makes a great 
deal of the witch doctors and tells some fine tales in this 
book. Read it. It is new. 


The Third Violet. By Stephen Crane. (D. Appleton & 

Co.) 

The author of The Red Badge, The Little Regiment, 
and Maggie, in this summer story applies his heavy, 
realistic system to a light, silly love tale. His intense 
style, extraordinary use of English, and thundering ad- 
jectives are here out of place. The book is dull, and the 
flirtation a piece of idle vacuousness. The girl throws 
three violets, and is won at last in a hopeless sort of con- 
fusion—for the reader. ‘‘Oh, do go—go! Please! I 
want you to go!’’ This in Cranese is the girl’s method 
of gently saying, ‘“‘I love you.’’ Hawker, the crack- 
brained lover, says, ‘‘ What?’’ to this, springs to his 
feet, and explodes with delight. Crane is out of his 
element ; his conceits of style do not sound so well in 
light, trifling comedy. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Jessamy Bride. A Novel. By F. Frankfort Moore. 
(H. 8. Stune & Co.) 


The Impudent Comedian, and Others. By F. Frankfort 
Moore. (H. 38. Stone & Co.) 


Le Nabab. By Alphonse Daudet. Abridged from the 
97th edition by Benjamin W. Wells. (Boston: 
Ginn & Co.) 


The Heaven of the Bible. By Ida Craddock. (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.) 


Paola Corletti. By Alice Howard Hilton, (F. Tenny- 


. 8on Neely.) 
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THE TENNESSEE CENTENNIAL AND INTERNATIONAL - 
Exposition, Nashville, Tenn., will open May ,2d and 
close October 31st, 1897. The Southern Railway, in 
connection with the Pennsylvania Railroad, is the only 
line operating a through sleeping-car service from New 
York to Nashville. The route is o/@ Washington, 
D. C., Asheville, and Chattanooga, leaving New York 
daily at 4.80 p.M., passing through the most interesting 
section of the South. The Tennessee Centennial is the 
celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the ad- 
mission of their State into the Union. It is a national 
event of international importance, to which the whole 
world is cordially invited. The construction of the 
different buildings and the arranging of exhibits are 
completed. The management is using every endeavor 
to bring together the most unique and attractive things 
procurable. The Southern Railway, with its usual 
liberality and foresight looking to the advancement of 
the whole South, has made very low rates for this oc- 
casion. For complete information and particulars re- 
genees the great Exposition, call on or address the 

ew York Office, 271 Broadway. 




















































* * 
* 


TENNESSEE CENTENNIAL RATES—EFFECTIVE APRIL 
291rn.—The Southern Railway, the only line operating 
through car service New York to Nashville, announces 
the following low rates from Washington, D. C., to 
Nashville and return, account of the Tennessee Cen- 
tennial: tickets limited returning to November ‘7th, 
$28.75 ; limited to twenty days, $21.05 ; tickets sold on 
Tuesday and Thursday each week, good to return 
within ten days, $15.30. The Southern Railway Lim- 
ited leaves New York daily at 4.30 P.M., and carries 
you via Washington and through the glorious moun- 
tains of Western North Carolina, Asheville, the Land 
of the Sky, and East Tennessee by Lookout Mountain. 
The scenery for the entire trip is a grand panorama. 
Along the line is located the many-noted battlefields of 
the late war. For full particulars and descriptive mat- 
ter of the Exposition, call on or address the New York 
Office, 271 Broadway. 


* * 
* 


SpectIAL Excursion RatTEs TO CHATTANOOGA AND 
Mosite.—The Southern Railway announces rates one 
fare for the round trip to Mobile for the Supreme Coun- 
cil, Catholic Knights of America, Mobile, May 11th to 
15th, good to return May 18th. The National Baptist 
Young People’s Union, Chattanooga, Tenn., from July 
18th to 15th, good return August 15th. For full par- 
ticulars call on or address New York Office, 271 Broad- 
way. 
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FLYER... 
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No More GREASY LAMPS 
Can be Handled with Kid Gloves. 


AD P: 
De SULATED-KEROSENE 





NON-EXPLOSIVE 


Patented in the United States and Principal Countries 
of the World. Send for copy of ‘‘Neverout’’ March free. 


Price, $4.00 of your dealer, or delivered 
free on receipt of price by 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
’ 311-13 N. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


C AUTION ! Do not be deceived into taking any 
other, as the ‘‘ NEVEROUT ”’ is the 
only lamp that is guaranteed to positively stay lit (or 


money refunded), thatis free from grease—yet burns 
kerosene—and that is absolutely non-explosive. 


Please mention Tu BACHELOR OF ARTS in writing to advertisers 
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JANES BENNET COLT CHARLES GOODYEAR 


RITERION 
PROJECTION LANTERN 


SELF- 
CENTERING” 
ARC 


ELECTRIC 
LAMP 


We make apparatus for the 
by Reflectors, Prisms, Lense, 


Projection of Light «c, tom 'tte sux, mst 


TRICITY, OXY-HYDRO. 
GEN, WELSBACH GAS, and OIL, and publish Catalogues of Theater Lamp, 
Photo-engravers’ Lamps, Stereopticons, and Scientific Attachments, TRIPLE 
LANTERN for showing views in the colors of nature from Gray’s Color Filter 
Negatives, X-Ray and other slides, etc., etc. 


Contracts made for specialties in our line. Our produc ts are in the hands of many eminent 
users of apparatus. Write us or call for further information. 


189 La Salle St., Chicago, Il J. B. COLT & CO. 


Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Factor 146-1 o Center St., New York 115-117 Nassau St., & 59 Fifth Ave, 
Photo ‘dept: 6 Beekman St., New York NEW YORK 


THE YOUNG MAN 


just starting out in life needs backing. Competition for places in good busi- 
ness houses is keen. Boys are always anxious to ‘‘Go to Work.” The 
difficulty is in finding a situation. 


ALARIED POSITIONS 


are secured to competent pupils at 


EASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 








Stenography, bookkeeping, etc., thoroughly taught—by MAIL or personally. 
We train for practical work and every year place hundreds in money- -making 
positions. The young people who place themselves under our instruction 
learn how to put their shoulders to the wheels—get a bread-and-butter edu- 
cation. A diploma of the 


EASTMAN COLLEGE 


is a certificate of ability, is recognized as such by merchants, manufacturers, 
and business men everywhere. They are glad to employ an Eastman grad- 
uate. No other backing is needed except graduation from their business 
and shorthand courses. 

The school is a veritable Business CENTER and is famous for its practical 
method of teaching the young of either sex. The headwork of business is 
actually carried on there—every phase of it. Thus the boy must get the 
making of a good business man—he can’t help it. The College Journal qu 
other literature make excellent reading. 

Write for the catalogue—a beautiful and interesting book sent free to 
any one. Address 


P. 0. Box C. C. CLEMENT C. GAINES, Prest., Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 
Please mention THE BACHELOR oF ARTs in writing to advertisers 
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Misses Whitfield and Bliss. 
School for girls. 4: West 124th Street. 

Mount Morris Park, New York City. 

The Misses Graham. 


(Successors to the Misses Green.) 
School for girls. Established 1816. 
At new location, 





176 West 72d Street, Sherman Square. 


The Comstock School. 

Family and day school for girls. 32d year. 
Kindergarten for boys and girls. 

Miss Day, Principal. 32 West goth Street. 


Mademoiselle Ruel. 
School for girls. (Number limited.) 
26 East 56th Street, near Madison Avenue. 
Twenty-fifth year 
OF 
Miss Gibbons’s School for Girls 
New York City, 55 West 47th Street. Mrs. Sarah H. Emerson, 


Principal. Primary and advanced classes. Preparation forall 
colleges. A few boarding scholars taken. 


St. Mary’s School (Zfiscopa/). 


Collegiate, preparatory, and primary. 
Address the SISTER SUPERIOR, 6 and 8 East 46th Street. 


Mrs. David Hume Gordon. 
331 West 85th Street. 
Miss Mary E. and Miss Ruth Merington. 


School for Girls removed to 181 Lenox Avenue. 


Mrs. Graham Youngs. 
Home and day school. (Class for little boys.) 40 W.4sth St. 
Mademoiselle Veltin. 


School for girls. French kindergarten. 
College preparation. 
New fire-proof school building. 160-162 W. 74th St. 


Miss Annie Brown’s School for Girls. 

Primary, preparatory, and academic departments. Prepa- 
ration for college. Special courses. 
713-715 717 Fifth Avenue. 


Miss Julia A. Willey. 
(Many years at Mrs. Sylvanus Reed's School.) Home School 
for young ladies. Music, languages, art, and private classes. 
135 West 7oth Street. 
Law School of New York University. 
Day and Evening Courses. Confers LL.B., also (for Gradu- 
ate courses) LL.M. 
For catalogues address the Registrar, University. 
NEw YORK, New York City, Washington Square. 


Miss Gerrish’s Collegiate School for Girls. 
Englewood, New Jersey. Collegiate and special courses of 
study. 


The Quincy Mansion School 
for Girls, at Quincy, Mass. Preparatory Course; English, 
Scientific,and College Preparatory Courses; Elective Studies. 
Special advantages in Music and Art. Experienced teachers 
in alldepartments. For prospectus address the Principal, 
Dr. HORACE MANN WILLARD, P. O., Wollaston, Mass. 
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Rye Seminary. 


For ee address 
Mrs. S. J. LIFE. Rye, N. Y. 





Houghton Seuilanes, 


For Young Women, affords the best facilities for scholarship, 
culture, and sound moral training amid pleasant, healthful 
surroundings. College pr eparatory. 

G. mab isernbeschin A.M. Clinton, N. Y. 


Walnut yes Seine 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 38th year. Academical 
and college Fae mnt courses. For circular address 
Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Principal. 
Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY, A.M., Associate Principal. 
Germantown, ssa Natta Pa, 


Mrs. Comegys and: Miss Bell’s 


English, French, and German Boarding-school for Young 
Ladies. ' Students prepared for college. Ample grounds for 
out-door exercise. 

Chestnut Hill, is tabtnttte saat Pa. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 

A high-class boarding seminary for young women and girls. 
Twelve teachers. A choice of six graduating courses. Special- 
ties—Music, Art, Elocution. After the home high-school, 
where? For illustrated catalogue address 

Jos. E. KING, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


Miss hiesianiai s School. 
Liddesdale aes Cincinnati. 


Miss Pediat. 


School for Girls. Academic and college preparatory ort 
ments Special courses. 54 Park Place, Newark, 


Dwight School for Girls. 


Sixth year. College preparation. Miss CREIGHTON. Miss 
FARRAR. Englewood, N. i 


Woodside Seminary. Terms, $500 to $700. 
City advantages for culture andstudy. Rural surroundings. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 
Hartford, Conn. 





Seven Gables. 

For girls of all ages. Looks to their physical as well as 
higher mental culture. Boating, stately trees, handsomely 
appointed building. Gymnasium. A thoroughly modern 
school. Native French and German Teachers. 2oth year. 
Certificate admits to Smith. Direct trains from New York. 
Address for Catalogue 

rs. SARAH S. WESTCOTT, Principal, 

Bridgeton, mJ. 


Connecricur, Old Lyme. 
Boxwood School for Girls. 
Mrs. RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD. 





Miss Phelps’s 
English and Classical School for girls. Regular, Elective 
and College Preparatory Courses. Modern Languages, Liter- 
ature, Music and Art Specialties. 
151 E. Broad Street. Columbus, O. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 


32d Year. Academic, Advanced and College-Preparatory 
Courses. Diploma given in each. Certificate admits to Vassar 
and Wellesley. Special courses in Art, Music and Literature. 

One and a haif hours from New ¥ ork. Newburgh, N. Y. 











The Bliss School of Electricity. 


The only institution in the country where practical electrical 
engineering is —— and exclusively taught. Books 
open until Sept. t5. 
application. 


ourse opens Oct.1. Catalogue upon 
BLISS BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The Sarah Randolph School for Girls. 
Founded by Miss SARAH RANDOLPH, of Virginia. 
Principal, Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, 
1214 Eutaw Place, Baltimore. Md. 








The Misses Bond’s School for Girls. 


Complete course. Special advantages in Music and Art. 
Boarding pupils limited to ten. 
2t Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore, Md. 


Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. 


22d year. Primary, Intermediate and College Preparatory 
Courses. Music, Artand the Languages. Careful attention to 
moralsand manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 
Norwalk, Conn. 





BOYS. 
The Siglar School—for 30 boys. 
.ooa year. ‘O, that —— 

you had had my boy five 
years ago,”’ is the lament 
of many a parent on 
bringing me a 15-year-old 
boy. My pamphletsif you 
wish them. 

HENRY W. SIGLAR. 

a 

oes 





Seeley’s Home Boarding and Day School. 
Among the hills of Sussex. Eleventh year. Prepares for 

College. Send for circular. 
W. H. SEELEY, A.M., Principal, Deckertown, N. J. 


Dwight School. 


(Academic Department of New York Preparatory School.) 
16th year. Graduates have entered, with high credit. all the 
leading colleges and scientific schools. For catalogue address 

ARTHUR WILLIAMS, 1479-1485 Broadway. 





Lakewood Heights School. 


Among the pines. A thorough and attractive school for 


» boys. JAMES W. MOREY, Principal, 


Lakewood, N. f. 
The Princeton Preparatory School. 


Inquiries may be addressed to President Patton, of Prince- 
ton College, or to J. B. FINE, Head Master, 


Princeton, N. J. 
Westminster School. 

Mr. CUSHING. 
The Cutler School. 


ARTHUR E CUTLER. 28 East soth Street. 


Hamilton Institute. 
N. ARCHIBALD SHAW, JR., 
105 West 82d Street. 


Saint Paul’s School, 
Garden City, L. I., New York. 
College Preparatory. 
FREDERICK L. GAMAGE, Head Master. 





Williston Seminary. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. New 
laboratories with electrical plant. 
Address Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 
Easthampton, Mass. 





Higher Education of Boys. 


The Cincinnati Collegiate School of Mr. J. BABIN is con- 
ducted upon the understanding that the whole scheme of edu- 
cation for boys over ten years of age, who are to go to college, 
ought to be different from that intended for those who are to 
leave school at fourteen or fifteen. Latin is begun early, and 
can be pursued to any extent desired. German and French 
are taught by native teachers of high standing and experi- 
ence. Thorough course in mathematics. The catalogue con- 
tains full details. 519 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Cascadilla School. 
Leading Fitting School for Cornell. Address C. V. 
PARSELL, A.M., Principal. 
Ithaca. N. Y. 








Rutgers Preparatory School for Boys. 
Founded 1766. 
E. R. PAYSON. Ph.D., Head Master, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Riverview Academy. 


U.S. Army officer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Golden Hill School for Boys. 


Classical, Scientific and English Courses. 
JOHN M. Cross, A.M., Principal. Kingston-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


MILITARY. 


Norwalk Military Institute. 
FRANK S. ROBERTS, Principal, Norwalk, Conn. 


Kentucky Military Institute. 
Address Col. D. F. Boyn, Superintendent, 
Farmdale, near Frankfort, Ky. 


Cheltenham Military Academy. 

Represented by its graduates in Harvard. Yale, Princeton, 
Cornell, Amherst, University of Pa., Lafayette, and West 
Point. 23d year. JOHN CALVIN RICE, Prin., 

Ogontz (near Philadelphia), Pa. 
The Peekskill Military Academy. 
Sixty-second year. 
Col. Louis H. ORLEMAN, Principal, 
Peekskill. N. Y. 


Bordentown Military Institute. 

Seo for College, Scientific Schools and Business. Music. 
U.S. Drill Regulations. Capt. T. D. LANDON, Com’d’t. Rev. 
T. H. LANDON, A.M., Principal. 

Bordentown, N. J.. between New York and Philadelphia. 


St. John’s Military School. 
Summer School and Resort. WM. VERBECK. President; C. 
C. HEATH, Vice-President. Manlius. N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
Metropolitan College of Music. 

Leading Musical Institute of America. Residence depart- 
ment for non-resident students. DUDLEY BUCK, Pres.; ALBERT 
Ross PARSONS, Principal Piano Dept.; H. W. GREENE, Princi- 
pal Vocal Dept. 19 and 21 East 14th Street. 


Grand Conservatory of Music. 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
22d year. All Branches of Vocal and Instrumental music 
taught as a science and as an art, from the first beginning to 
the highest artistic perfection. Weekly concerts and lectures. 
Teachers’ certificates, diplomas and the regular degrees in 
music conferred. ; 
Dr. E. EBERHARD, President, 
170 W. 23d Street, New York City. 


The National University. 


University Extension and Non-Resident Courses (including 
all Post-Graduate) lead to the usual college degrees. In- 
struction by mail in any desired subject. Full information 
given in the National Magazine, copy of which will be for- 
warded for ten cents, giving information of the necessary 
courses and degrees. Address 

F. W. HARKINS, Ph.D., Chancellor, 
151 Throop St., CHICAGO, Ill. 
P.S. Situations to teach furnished to graduates. 
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Baring, Magoun & Co. 
15 Wall Street, New York, 


ISSUE 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit 


available in all parts of the world, against 
deposit of cash, prime securities, or satis- 
factory guarantee, and a commission of one 
per cent. is charged only on the amount 
actually drawn, collectible as the drafts 
appear. 


Draw Bills of Exchange 


on all the principal cities of Great Britain 
and the Continent. 


ens 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS OF 


Messrs. BARING BROTHERS & CO., Limited 
8 BISHOPSGATE, WITHIN 
LONDON 
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The Pequot house 
2° Cottages 


Rew London, Conn. 


Messrs. Blanchard & Hager beg to announce 
that the Pequot House and Cottages at New London, 
Conn., will open for the season of 1897, on 


Tuesday, June ist. 


Especial attention is invited to the Pequot Cot- 
tages, of which there are twenty-three, ranging in 
size from five to fourteen rooms, and in price from 
$350.00 to $1500.00 for the season, including full 
hotel attendance. 

They are well furnished, supplied with baths, 
hot and cold running water, gas, electric call bells to 
the hotel, etc. 

Meals are served at the hotel or in the cottages, 
as desired, and to those wishing a Summer life, with 
the privacy of their own house, without any of the 
inconveniences of housekeeping, they offer many in- 
ducements. 
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